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3% ture, and adminiſters the moſt whol- - 
>>ſome food to the body.—lIt has been 
8 the-ſtudy and delight of the greateſt 
2 men in all ages, as well as employed 
2 + the ableſt pens: we need, therefore, no 
© other apology for preſenting the world 


Nh deemed the moſt uſeful. and VV, 
entertaining of all others, as it ex 538] 
BS ds the variegated beauties of na- of 8 
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e. 55 with this compendious ſyſtem, than Ig 
fi, the utility of attempting to abridge © > I «YN 

4 and arrange the whole in ſuch a man = 
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ner, as to aſſtſt the underſtanding dy « ? 
practice of the reader. 4 . | 
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In ſhort, it has been our care faith 
> \ fully to ſele& the produce and inftruc- 
tions relative to the manures of each 1 
month in the year, as the moſt ap- l 
. I; proved method of aſſiſting the memory 
N without perplexing the mind, — 
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Thus we hope ta exhible a IN 


View of the product of every month in 
the vegetable creation, to the honour * 
* 


of che univerſal parents of nature, and 
benefit of mankind in general, many 


of whom may be thereby prompted to 


co-operate with a wiſe providence, in 
| Promoting his wiſe and falutary de- 


$ Ugns. | 
| To render our undertaking. ſtill 


more extenſively uſeful, we have an- 
nexed, A preſcription for the deflruSion 
of every ſpecies of vermin that infeſt 


Fruits, Plants, &c. as alfo, A Conciſt 
Treatiſe en the management of Bees; 


and, Directions for the breeding and 
rearing of” Poultry. 


Likewiſe certain Rules to judge of the | 


| Weather ; grounded on fifty years expe- 


rience and obſervations, by an ancient 
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Gardener J 8 Chror I fe. 


ot the bounties of nature cannot be 
more beautifully diſplayed than in the 

| A 8 vegetable creation, and as the utility - 

| OK M of gardening amply compenſates for 

all our labour; we have in this little 

freatile laid down in chronological order the 

| manner of conducting, not only the gentle- 0 

man, who exerciſes it for his amuſement, but 

kkewiſe the induſtrious gardener, who follows it. 

as a profeſſion. In order to effect which \ we be- 

gin, Kl wich the month of 


EY 5 JANUARY. 
6 url to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


OUR ground muſt be thrown; up in ridges 
that it may be; properly ſweetened for the: 
reception of ſpring crops. Near walls, hedges, 
or pales, you muſt fow rotz raddiſn, lettuce, 
and ſmall ſallading. We % 1 
2 Hot beds muſt be prepared for ſowing: fines | 7 # 
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be , which muſt be done at two different times, | 
ving about three weeks between each. % 
. Muſtard, creſſes, rape, radiſh, and turnip 
eeds, muſt be-ſown on beds covered with mats, 
= made with hoops. If the weather 


455 d be ſeyere, you muſt cover the mats with ; 
ra 
5 When the weather is open, and the ground 
© Not too moiſt, you muſt earth up your cellery in 
der to dlanch it. If it ſhould be froſty, cover 
3 the ridges with long litter, or tanner's bark. 
22 +Wind(or, Sandwich, and Token beans, ſhould _ 
Ade fown about the middle of this month, fome 
guſhroom beds mult be carefully covered with 

g; freſh ſtrax. 

1 ranſplant near the end of this month ſome 
- cabbage plants of the ſugar loaf k ind; but pre- 
vious to this the ground muſt be ſown with 
| fpinnach. Take off all decayed leaves from your 
cauliflower plants under frames, and if the wea- 
able is temperate, give them as much air as poſ- 

„ 

If the ſeverity of the weather mould render 
your former labour ineffectual, repeat your 
planting, not forgetting to take particular care 
of the neceflary defence. 
Peas and beans ſhould be how planted i in or- 
der to ſucceed thoſe in November and December. 


Sow puarſſey in drills; en n about the: 
W of this, month. Int: 3 


Wark pelatie' 2 the Frui it 8 
The roots of all new planted; trees muſt be 
| Coyered with mulch, to kegp off the ſeverity of 
me froſt. Fig trees, which: are: placed againſt 
| Ow muſt bs cquered- with mats or reeds, firſt 
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or cloths; but if it de bemperate let them have 
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taking off thofe which were left on the branches 


in Autumn. Cut the uſeleſs branches of your 


fruit trees cloſe to the ftem. Prune your vines, 


dwarf trees, and any hardy ſort of fruit. 


If the ſucceeding month ſhould produce mor 
weather, clear your fruit trees from moſs, a 
prepare for. planting. Begin now to forward 
your early fruit, by placing dung or fire under 
your forcing-frames. Prepare your decayed eſ- 


paliers, and place them regularly at proper diſ- 


tances. | | 
If the weather be mild, take grafts from early 


... fruits, ſuch as cherries, plums, apples, pears, 
Kc. and lay them in the earth as near as you 


can to a dry wall. If ſevere weather, cover them 


with litter or ſtraw, If they are to be removed, 
cover the ends with clay, and faſten them toge- 


ther with a band made of ſtray. 


Mort relative to the Flower Garden. 
In Tg fuer the beds of ranunculuſes, ane- 
monies, byacinths, and other valuable flowers 


ſhould be covered with fome light covering, 


ſuch as mats or peas-haulm. When they riſe 


above the ground, arch the bed over with hoops, 


covered with.mats or cloths. If the weather be 


©. 4S 


mild, you may uncover them, Turn over your 


compoſition of earth for future ſowing pretty 
often, that the froſt may mellow them. 

If the ſeaſon be mild, towards the end of this 
month, take off all decayed leaves from your au- 
riculas; take ſome of the earth out of the pots, 


but be very careful not to diſturb the roots; then 


fill them again, but let none of the earth fall 


upon the leaves. 


” * 


If the weather be froſty, cover them with mats. 


the 
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the benefit of che air, and the refreſhment of mo- 
derate rain. 

Lou may defend your OE flowers from 
heavy rains, ſnow, and hard froft; and your 
plants muſt be properly guarded from the de- 
ſtruction of vermin. Re 
Monagenent of the different 3 in the courſe 

¶ this month. _. 

The moſt material thing in the hides ar- 
den is the hot- bed, which muſt be fo Faced fs 
to avoid the power of the north and W 
winds, and to receive the cheriſhing heat of the 
ſun. When you have marked out its . extent, 
drive ſtakes into the ground all round it, about 
a foot diſtance between each ; cover the ſtakes 
with a hay-band, and then fill it with wet litter, 
or new horſe-dung, taking care to form the 
whole of an equal ſubſtance, by treading it down 
various times during its being filled. 

When you have thus prepared your bed, ad uſt 
you wooden frames in ſuch manner as to admit 
the mould at top, and let them be placed on a 
flope. Leave ſpace enough for the earth, and 
| be. careful not to confine the ſhooting of your 
2 | 

Take ſome earth from an old hot-bed, and 
mix with. it; after which cover it with Raw or 
mats, ſupported with ſhort props, and let it con- 
tinue till it be warm, but not hot. This you 
may know by putting a ſtick into the ground, 
which when taken out will feel warm to your 
hand; but if the heat ſhould loſe its ſtrength, 
plage- by the ſide of the bed a "pantie; of freſh. 


dung. 


After your plants have ſprung. up in the hot- . 


hed, ** them have e the: refreſhment. 
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of the air and fun. When ſtrong enough tranf- 
plant them into a bed not ſo hot as the former; 
frequently apply moderate 7 and ſecure 
them from the violent heat of the fun. A little 
before ſun- ſet cover the glaſſes with mats and lit- 
ter to prevent their being deſtroyed by blaſts ot 
„ / Ed dp apo cats 
The hot-bed formed for aſparagus muſt be a 
ſpot of ground adap'ed on purpoſe, well dug and 
dunged. Form your lines about ſeven or eight 
inches aſunder, and when they are a year old, 
po the roots ſix or ſeven inches apart. In this 
ſituation they muft remain two years, taking care 
to preſerve them from weeds, before they will be 
fit for the hot-bed, which muſt be made ſtrong, 
furrounded with bands of ſtraw, and covered with 
earth at leaſt ſix inches deep. Tour roots being 
thus planted as near as poſſible, cover the, buds of 
the plants two inches thick with earth. Let them 
continue in this manner five or ſix days, after 
which put on the frames and glaſſes, and cover 
them at leaft three inches tkick with freſh earth, 
Oa the buds firſt ſhooting give them as much 
air as the mildneſs of the weather will admit. If 
temperate weather continues they will increaſe 
daily for about a month; but if cold weather 
fhould enſue, you muſt apply freſh dung to the 
glaſſes every night; the good effects of which 
will be ſoon diſcovered. 6g 
_ Strawberries may be produced early if placed 
on. a moderate hot-bed ; as may likewiſe ſallad 
ina very ſhort time by means of powdered lime 
laid on each fide with a track of dung in the mid- 
dle; the whole muſt be covered over with good 
rich mould. Radiſhes are likewiſe raiſed on the 
hot bed, but muſt be prope:ly ſurrounded with 
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mould that they may take deep roots before the 


dung reaches them; by this means they may be 
produced almoſt any time in the year. The hot- 
ſpur, charlton maſter, and other peas muſt be 
ſown in drills. about three feet aſunder, that you 
may have the opportunity of going between them, 
and the lines muſt run from north to ſouth. 
After they have riſen near ſix inches high, put 
earth on both ſides the lines about four inches 
deep, raiſing on the laſt ſides of them a kind of 
bank to ſcreen them from piercing winds. | 
Lour vines muſt be pruned this month, paying 
proper reſpe& to the ſtrength of the ſhoots ; you - 
mutt cut off all uſcleſs branches, leaving the ſhort 
jointed and ſtrongeſt nine inches, or more ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wood; but if they be 
old, take off the ſtem and ſupply its place with a 
young one. If you intend to circulate the vine, 
the laſt year's branches muſt be ſhortened in pro- 
poruon ta the da,, £5, ER 
In order to raife anemonies you muſt form 
your earth on a rich ſand well ſifted, and of a 
pliable texture, for they ſeldom blow in a hard 
ſoil, Put a thin layer of willow earth at their 
ficſt tranſplanting, and it will further their 
growth amazingly. _ 3 
The ranunculus is managed much in the ſame 
manner as the anemony, only be careful to pre- 
ſerve them from the ſeverity of ſharp winds and 
froſt, becauſe if the leaves ſhould be once nipped 
they will ſoon decay, and the roots follow, They 
muſt be planted in rows about four inches aſunder. 
The ſallads which are produced this month 
conſiſt of mint, creſſes, radiſhes, young onions, 
cellery and endive ; young lettuce, :boorcole, 
ſavoy cabbage, ſprouts of Dutch and Batterſea 
cabbages, red and Ruſſian cabbages, and OG | 
„„ ig Ts loup 
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ſoup herbs, together with the tops of bromet and 
chervil. 


Although this ſeaſon i is generally attended with : 


ſevere weather, yet we have ſome fruit, eſpecia- 
ally the Bugi pear, which, when kept fo long, is 
eſteemed - delicious. There are likewiſe the 
; golden. ruſſet, leather-coat ruſſetin, winter pear- | | 
main, golden pippin, whitmill pippin, nonpareil, 4 
and monſtrous benette. Nuts, almonds, medlars, Fs | 
and ſervices, Aloes begin to throw out their 
flower-ſtems, and oranges to bloſſom. If the 
weather is mild, and you have neglected to ſow. 
the ſeeds of auriculas, and polyanthules in the h 
months of October and November, you may ſow | Y 
them at this time, The winter aconite may be | 
tranſplanted in lower. | 
- The flowers that grow in this month are, the i 
ſingle anemonies, winter ciclamens, acacia, 7 
ſnow drops, pimroſes, winter aconite, cou- 4 
ble blue violet, dwarf tithymal, and yellow | | 
ficoides, 5 | 
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| The Kitchen Garden, 
Die and prepare your ground for the ſowing 
of carrots, parſnips, raddithes, ſpinach, beets, 
beans, peas, parſley, and cabbage lettuce, Sow: 
corn ſallad, large rooted parſle :y, ſummer and 
winter ſavory, marygolds, and other hardy plants, 
but place them in ſeparate beds or ſpots. Mode- 
rate hot beds muſt be prepared for fowing cauli- 
flower ſeeds for Summer plants ; | theſe ſeldom 
fucceed unleſs: the ſoil be moiſt. If the ſhoots' 


are forward enough you may flip ſome old arti- 
choak- Rocks about the end of the month, Plant 
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particularly the large ſort of each. Tranſplant 
the melon and cucumber plants into new beds, 
but not till che violent heat af the bed is abhated. 
Cover the muſhroom beds with frames, and place 
mem under thatched ſheds to pre ſetve them from 
heavy rain and ſnow. Kidney beans for an early 
crap muſt be planted on a moderate hot bed, and 
when the weather is mild, give them as much air 
as yqu can. 
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cloſe of the month, if the weather ſhould be tem-. 
perate. The ſeed of aſparagus muſt be ſown in 


year. Potatoes and Jeruſalem artichoæks muſt be 
_ planted in dry ground trenched deep; as alſo gar- 


the ground, and prune.the old roots, but be care- 


| plants young cabbages for a crop. 


In the Fruit Garden. 
Y In mild weather let your fig-trees be open to 
1 the air, but when froſty, Jet them be again co- 
4 N vered, Prune ſuch trees as have been neglected, 
13 Hand nail them to the wall. Where they are 
J | wanting tranſplant all ſorts. of fruit trees, fiſt 
breaking the clods that the ground may be ſoft. 


. be careful of bulfinches, who will deſtroy the 
__ hopes of your labour : if the end of the month 
| | ſhould produce mild weather, graft cherries, 
3% plums, pears, and other hardy fruit. 


plantations of ſtrawberries, raſber.ies, gooſberries, 
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peas and beans every fortnight or three weeks, 


ant imperial . |, Silefia and cos Jettuces at the 
a good bed, in order to raiſe plants for the next 


lick, ſhallots, and rocambole. Plant hops, dig 


ful not to injure the buds of the plants. Tranſ- 


Alfter rain, clear off the moſs from the trees, and 


Draw off all ſuperfluous moiſture ſrom the 
roots of trees, cut and lay quickſets, and earth up 
the roots of uncovered fruit- tees. Make new 


1 1 6 5 and 
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and .currants, if omitted in Autumn; likewiſe | 
refreſh with water, and air, the ſtrawberries in 
bhot- beds. Be careful. of your early fruits or 


forcing frames, and give them air or heat as the 
weather will admit. 


3 


' In the Flower Garden. $A SH 


Towards the end of this month, if the-wea-- 
ther be temperate, plant your carnations in the 

pots you intend them to flower ; in bad weather 
Jet them be covered over with mats and ke 
warm. Sow auricula and polyanthus ſeds in 
pots of good rich mould, and place them where 
they may 1eceive the mild heat of the morning 
ſun. Keep your flower-beds clear of all weeds, 
as they will detriment their growth. On froſty 
nights cover your beds of tulips, anemonies, and 
ranunculuſes with mats. The flowering trees to | 
be tranſplanted this month are jeſſamine, honey= - _ *' 
ſuckle, ſilacs, roſes, laburnum, bladder and ſcor- 
pion ſenas, Apireas and altheas. 

The ever-greens muſt not be revioved: til ch 
beginning of April. Carnations that were planted *' _. 
in Autumn muſt have freſhearth put to them; and 
toward the end of the month ſow ſweet williams, 
pinks, primroſe trees, lark ſpurs, hollyhocks, and 
Canterbury- belle. On the ſide of a ſhady bank 
fix your plantations for the lilly of the valley. 
All foreign ſeeds, eſpecially the annual kind, 

that come from warm climates, muſt be ſown in 
hot- beds; likewiſe orange and lemon kernels; the 
kernels muſt be put in the ground as ſoon as taken 
out of the fruit. Clean the different diviſions of 
your wilderneſs, turn and roll your gravel walks 
and lawns, and keep them clear of moſs. Head 
orange wy give 2 freſh mould, and ſprinkte 


then 
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| An booq Rock ſloping, ſlitting only the bark a little above 
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* with water that have been ſteeped in ſheep's 
dung two or three days, but be careful it only 
goes on the root; if it ſhould fall on the leaves, 
they will be infallibly deſtroyed. The double 
| Jarkſpur and China ſtarworts may be now ſown in 
dry borders on a moderate hot bed, giving them 
proper air every day, 
The flowers that grow this month are Perſian 
Iris,1Crocurles, ſilver alaturnus, narciſſus dens 
oaninus, hepatica, yellow gilliflowers, primroſes, 
and anemonies, mezerion tree, fruit- bearing al- 
mond, colutea, and double pilewort. 


| 
| 
3 f 
gat 3  Ioftrudtions for Grafting. ; | 

In this part of gardening there are four diſtin | 


methods, VZ. Whip-grafting, grafting in the 
' cleft, in the bark, and by approach; the firſt of 
10 which 1 is practiſed on the pear, cherry, and plum, 
The method to be uſed with ſtocks is as fol- 
| Pars when you have cut the ſtock and ſloped it 
if you put but one ſcyon in) cleave it with a a 
pruning knife about two inches deep, 2nd inject 
a wedge to keep it open till the ſcyon is already to 8 
tie and clay it, firſt covering the chink with moſs. 
The ſide of the wedge in the ſcyon, which is to 

| be next the wood, muſt be cut thinner. | 
When you graft i in the bark, which is generally 
done on apples, you muſt cut the head of the 


an inch on the ſcuth weſt ſide, and looſen the 


way | + bark at the top of the flit with your knife; after 
which, by a ſmooth inftrument of hard wood, or 


8 ! ivory cut floping as the ſcyon, make room for it 
SA by thruſting it down between the bark and the 


&? 3 1 wood where it was flit. When this is done, firſt 
uſing your. opening; inſtrument, take your (yon | 
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and put it t into the ſtock, thruſting the top of the | 


lope as low as the top ſurface of the ſtock. © up 
bark on each ſide the ſcyon muſt be ſo ordered as ' 


a to fall cloſe to the ſtock, after which i muſt be 
1 covered over with clay. | 
The method of whip- arafting; when the ſtock 
n and ſcyon are nearly of a thickneſs, is performed 
5 thus: Let them be both ſloped alike at leaſt a full .-Y 
, inch; as ſoon as they will lie true, tie one upon 1 
T the other; ;* clay and bind the place, or make a flit 7 
in the bare place of the ſtock, commencing near 
the top of the flope, flitting a little way, and in 
the ſloped face of the ſcyon doing the like, begin- 
+ ning at the ſame diftance from the lower end, 
5 carrying it upwards; when that is done, join chem # 4 
of by thruſting the one ſlice into the other, till wt | 3 
S exactly cover, then put ola ay, &c. _ 
5 The various tools neceſſary for grafting are a 00 
it ſtrong knife with a thick back, a neat hand ſaw, 
a a ſha'p pen-knife to cut the grafes, a grafting 85 
c chiſſel, a ſmall mallet; woollen yarn, or brats 
0 | firings ; and clay intermixed with horfe dung. 
= The method of 12 by approach, or in 
A arching, is performed where a ſtock grows fo near 2% 
another tree, the fruit of which you would in- WR. 
y | creaſe, that it may be joined with à branch of 
A that tree, by cutting the ſides about three inches 
* long, and fitting them in ſuch manner that the 
e | paſſages of the fap may meet; in this fituation 
Er let them be clayed and bound. Take off the head 
br of the ſtock, when they are well cemented, about LT}. 
it four inches above the binding; and in the next bi 
5 month cut off the ſtub that was left of the ftoek; | }| | 
tand the ſcyon underneath,; cloſe the place 1812 
2 is grafted, that the Rock bo 7 ſubſft, - e 
id 
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 Eiferodtions for pruning Apricots. 


Nail the branches, which ſhoot forth in the ft 
- ſummer, horizontally ; and if you have plenty, 
take off thoſe which ſprout forward. 

The next ſummer proceed in the ſame manner, 
rubbing away all foreright ſhoots, and nailing - 
the other as horizontally as poſſible on the wall, 

About a- fortnight after Michaelmas prune. the 
tree again as before. 1 
The third year do the ſame, and be particu- 
larly careful not to hurt the ſpurs which riſe 
' From the wood of the preceding year. Shorten 
the branches in winter pruning, ſo. as to ſupply. 
freſh wood where wanting, and cut off all Wr | 
riant branches. 
In pruning of peaches, you muſt be 99 to 
FT keep them conſtantly ſupplied with bearing wood, 
Ray 4 off all weakly ſhoots, and nail the others to 
the wall, fixing them at ſuch diſtance that the 
leaves may . have room to ſpread without ſhadin 
the branches too much ; theſe nun be alſo nailed . 
| Noping or horizontally. 

When your fruit is as big as a ſmall nut, thin. 
them about the diſtance of four or five inches, by 
which means they will much increaſe in their 
growth. 

The nectarine is in all reſpects to be managed 
28 the peach; and other ſtony fruit in the ſame 
manner as theſe, only requiring leſs care, as 1 

are hardier in their nature. 

There are two things eſſentially neceſſary to 
be obſerved in pruning the 'before-mentioned 

fruits. Firſt to furniſh every part of a tree with 
| hearing wood; and ſecondly, not to E the 
branches too cloſe together. | 
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* repared about four feet long, two feet wide, 


over. till the box is full With earth t: ken out of 


ſowing till the beginning of 


| | ſhady. ,513vp315 vt 5317 987 


come up the ſecond, and may be tranſplanted ind! 
| Jul 5 or Auguſt. 


compoſed of an equal quantity of rotten dung. 
Be careful to preſerve them fron the rains as it 
F wil much detriment their colour. 
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0 Ne F ee and Plaats. 
For the auricula, a box of oak, or deal, muſt 
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ſix inches deep, with holes in the bottom 
2980 fix inches aſunder ; lay cinders of ſea coals 
about two inches thick in the box, cover them 
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hollow willow trees. 
The ſeeds muſt be ſown on ar top, EO" 
any earth put over them; they muſt be preſſed 
with a flat board into the mould 4 little below 
the edge. of the box, to prevent the m_ feeds 
from floating over the brim in warerin 3 
The box muſt be placed,” from the time © 
Torit? in ſome place 

where they may receive the heat of the ſun; after 
that they muſt be removed to fome place thay 18 E 
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If the feailiogs fail the firſt year, they al. 
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. 
hen you have plate tent in beds bf light, 


5 
well ſified mould, about four inches from each 8 
other, they muſt be placed 1 Ay bd receive the dF 
heat of the morning BR 2-7 "KB (8 
In April following they will ew memſeldelf 
when they muſt be tranſplanted into pots of ſoit, *> 


925 


* 


The polyanthus requires very little culture, aN 
may be annually produced from ſecds. 15 the 
weather is mild you may foaw them the latter ende 
of this month, but it muſt Mu in 4 good x rich 24 
under a wall or hedge. a ova diy 


(. 


If any particular ſort is wanted, they muſt be 


taken from a ſlip, as the ſeed ſeldom produces the 


ſame kind. When they are out in five or ſix 


— 


leaves, place them in ſhady. borders, where they 
are intended to blow. In order to preſerye their 


beauty you muſt tranſplant them often. 


The larkſpur may be propagated by letting t the 


ſeeds of the owers drop, which will come up the 


next Spring. Plant them in an den place, and 
ſhift, them often. 
The hollyhock. i is raiſed ow ſeeds fown this 


month on a bed of good earth, and muſt be planted 


near walls or hedges, . in OQober they will be 
t to tranſplant. - 

„Of ſweet, williams there are two kinds, the a- 
"ae and double. The firſt are raiſed by ſowing 
the ſeed i To light earth, and will be fit to een 
| about: Michaelmas. wt. 

The latter are raiſed. 'by layers, much in the 
fame manner as carnations,.; 

Roſes are all produced by layers or ſuckers, 


which may be either planted now or in Autumn; 


if they are plangrd.s his een be careful ey are 
properly, watered. 
Fomegranates are rajked fr laying 8 the 


| young ſhoots either this month or the next, and 


may be tranſplanted either in the ſpring or at Au- 


-.tymn,., Let them 2 put into pots, or againſt a 


fouth wall, that the the fruit may have opportunity 


to ripen. 4 


The juburnum i is fed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a bed of freſh light earth, ſifting mould over them 


ao the N of half an inch. They will ap- 


bear in about thirty days. Two years after 2 ä 


ing up they muſt be tranſplanted, An open mY 


| is as beneficialto thay 1 as under the 


n 8 


ie 


- The althea, or. Nh roſe, is beſt dad . 
in a light, rich foil. It is a green- houſe plant, 
and is raiſed in a, hot- bed, ſowing the ſeeds this 
month, or in March. 
Of inacs there are three ſorts, the white, the 2 
| deep purple, and the yellow blotched ;. they are 
raiſed by ſuckers, which if taken off in October, 
you may plant in the nurſery, and in four: years 
after they will be fit to tranſplant, They will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil that is dry, ſemetimes 
digging up the earth round. the root. Is 
"The philirea, which is a beautiful plant, may 
pe ſown this month on open beds of good mould; 
they make fine ornamental hedges, and if properly 
ſupported with rails or ſtakes will grow very quick. 
Of laurus-ti nus there are two different ſorts, 
the ordinary and the Portugueſe, both of which 
are produced from the ſeed ſown as ſoon as they 
are ripe, in good ground, or of ſuckers and Jay- 
. ers. Though. often trained as a headed plant, 
yet it is beſt if planted · in a wilderneſs or againſt 
a wall, This, like all foreign plants, is in ined 
to bloſſom about Spring in its own climate, Which 
is our Autumn, and therefore this month 1s ths: : 
propec time for pruning it. | 
The laurel-tree is propagated eicher by ſeed: on 
berriers, as ſoon as they are ripe, | Towards the 5 
end of the month you may tranſplant t gem. 
I be yew-tree is beſt cultivated in a light, bar- 5 
ren ſoil ; the leaves are pliable to any 1 the | 
moſt common are, \ conic or pyramidal. About | «1 
he end of two. years you may ſet them in the 1 
nurſery, and place them near a foot aſunder in 
April. Let rotten ſtraw be put about their roots. 
Phe moſt beautiful of ever-greens is the holly. 7 
Wien dhe berries of this ok: are nge a 2 
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\ muſt be gathered, and after having laid ſome time 

to 1weeten, they muſt be put in ſand or earth, 

beds which they may be ſown in the” nurſery 
1 

The ſtriped holly, which wh Has a place in 

| gardens, cannot be pruned into thoſe nice figures 

l which moſt other trees admit of, and are there- 
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fore converted into a ball, a pyramid; or headed. 

The bay-tree is propagated much in the ſame 

manner as the holly. If moiſt weather ſhould 

Lil enſue, they will come up in about fix weeks; you 
ns muſt ſhelter them the three firſt winters; after 
| which they muſt be tranſplanted, Of this kind 
1 * there is one with variegated leaves, which, if dif- 

| coloured by the. froſt, will ſhoot afreſn, if you 
1 | cut off the top branch in the ſpring. 4 8 PL” 
| Il 3 Directions for the manures of this ward. a 
1 Tae beds for raiſing muſhroons muſt be formed 
78 in the following manner: Dig a trench five or 
wr ſix inches deep, lay in it either the dung of horſes, 
' 1 mules, or aſſes, ridgeways; or dung from a mil) 
IN were the horſes tread ; this muſt be the laſt co- 
1 vering before the earth is laid on. When the 
x bed is compleated, which muſt he three or four 
1 feet high, cover the dung with freſh earth about 
1 two or three inches thick; after this get ſome dry 
muſhroon earth, and ſtrew it over the bed on the 
laſt covering of dung before the mould is laid on. 
In ſevere weather you muſt put hoops and 
maats over it, and the whole bed muſt be covered 
3 wich dry litter or ſtraw, to ſereen it as well from 
—_ - the Summer's ſun as Winter's froſt.: e 
{1 When the bed is thus prepared, . thrice 
a week you muſt water the covering of ſtraw, 
3 in Sans two aan ee will | 
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gin to appear, at which time they muſt be. cuts 
they ſpring up. 
The different kinds of cabbages are thi Duted, 
the Savoy, the Ruſſia, the ſugar-loaf,” and the 
Batterſea. They may be produced in any ſoil, 
if kept well watered. The Savoy cabbages are 
uſed for Winter, and towards the Spring they 
ſhoot forth ſprouts” which are even preferable 
to the cabbages themſelves. | 
A light ground mixed with ſand is beſt calcu- 
lated for carrots. Dry weather is the beſt to ſow 
them. Keep them as clear from weeds as poſſible 
after the firſt houghing, till they are full grown; 
then take them up, and what you don't uſe Tor” | 
the preſent, lay in ſand for the Winter. bY 
T urnips will grow in any ſoil, ee N 
thrive beſt in a ſandy; lcomy ground; when the 
plants begin to leaf they muſt be houghed at a : 
proper diſtance from each other. 
Parſnips thrive beſt in a rich ſoil, and are to 
be treated much in the ſame manner as carrots, 
only a greater diviſion muſt be left between them. 
The manner of cultivating ground for ftraws _ 
- berries is as follows: Take a uantity of horſe=/ 
dung and coal- aſhes well 2: h lay it upon the 
land, and then dig or trench it; after. this borders 
muſt be made three feet high, and ſlips planted . 
thereon from eight to eighteen mou x apes ac- 
ceivide to the ſorts. 1 + © „ 
There are five kinds, of 8 the Chin, | | 
the hautboy, the ſcarlet; and the red and white 
wood ftrawberriez. - The Chili ſtrawberry being 
the largeſt sf all, ſhould be ſet two-feet aſunder. 
Of raſberries there are two ſorts, the white and 
the red, the former of Which is moſt valuable. 
Wer thrive i in much *. ſame ground as ftraw- 
| n berries: 
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berries, and are propagated by flips taken Garin 
Ws i! the roots about the end of this _—_ or the 

I. beginning of March. | ; 

I They muſt be planted in ini rews-abogr 8 n 
©! foot aſuſſder; between each row muſt be a ſpace 

1 of three feet, leaving the heads when planted, 

N two feet high. "The Muſcory cluſtered raſberries 

ps will very ſoon ripen, if 8 againſt a wall, 

f | betwixt the trees, when there is a vacancy; _ | 


You muſt be careful to keep them clear of 
weeds in the Spring, and prune the tops of the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt year, leaving them 
about: three feet high, and cut away all branches. 

Ip that are dead and weak. This, like the ſtraw- 
bdberry, will not have its true er till the bird 
Summer after it is planted. _ 

Gooſeberries are produced either by: e 
ſuckers, or cuttings ; the ſeeds may be ſown as 
ſoon as ripe, and the following Spring they will 
come up. - The fuckers are to be taken from 
the roots of old trees, when their leaves are fallen 
in open weather, and tranſplanted in nurſeries. 

3.73 If the cuttings are planted in nen and 
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1 October, they will take root. 
C.urrants thrive in much the fame foil us the 
gc. ooſeberry, and are generally planted- againſt. 

= walls, that the fruit may grow larger: but 


the ſtandards produce the ſweeteft fruit. 
T Thoſe who are curious may preſerve the un 
till Auguſt or September, by tying up the buſhes 
in mats when they are juſt ripe. The largeſt fruit 
being always found on the youngeſt branches, 


both of the gooſeberry and currant + the tree a 
ſhould be kept from old wood, never leaving : 
ay” n. 1 0 che 6 otyr we oor CIO 1 
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Among the various things lai this month 
are ſallad herbs, water-crefſes; and blanched dan- 
delion. If January's froſt has not prevented it, N 
cucumbers will produce fruit towards the cloſe of W 
the month, as will likewiſe kidney-beans, if ſown Q'L 
at the ſame time. There are alſo cabbages, ſprouts, 
. white-beet, turnips, parſnips, potatoes, ſkerrets, | 
and ſco:zonera; likewiſe chardones and young 
carrots, Aſparagus is alſo much nn in * 
vour. 
We have now many kinds of pears and nobles 
Likewiſe nuts, almonds, and medlars. And 
there are, even at this time, cherries and green 
apricots. - The oranges in the green - houſe 1 
now to Nat k forth their vlollowe.: 
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Mort to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
F. the heat of your cucumber and melon beds is 
declined, you muſt renew it by putting new 
| horſe- dung round the ſides; give them air in the 
day, and cover the glaſſes with mats every night. 
| Cabbuges, ſavoys, and red cabbages muſt be now 
ſown for Winter uſe. Plant out your cauliflower 
plants for the general crop; and if the weather * | 
mild let them. have air. | 
So radiſhes, ſpinach, and (allad herbs every 
week. Peas and beans every fortnight. : 
_ . | Cellery muſt be now ſown to ſucceed that i in 
the laſt month, Slip and plant mint, tanſey, - 
.tarragon, penny- -rogal, camomile, balm, ſavory, 
lage, roſ:mary, hyſſop, lavender, worm-wood, *\ 
ſouthernwood, IG. and RO 1 that, are 


* 
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* N .endrof this month. 


Kelle = plants, which have ſtood the winter 
in warm borders, muſt now be planted i in a more 


open expoſure. Sileſia, cos, and imperial lettu- 


ces, muſt be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, to 
ſucceed thoſe in February. 


About the middle of this month dreſs ng rake 


7-0 beds of aſparagus, and in April the buds 


will appear. You may now make new planta- 
. tions of aſparagus, in the natural n ee 
for that purpoſe. 

Dreſs your Altichoaks, K only two or 
three of the beſt ſituated and cleateſt plants upon 


each root to bear; ſlip up the reſt clean off, and 


plant the beſt of them to produce heads, the latter 
| Part of the year, 5 

Near the end of the month ſow on hot- beds 
purflane, naſtuttium, French and African mari- 


-,. golds; likewiſe! marigolds in the. natural earth, 
la {me warm place ſow young ſallads, likewiſe 
rape, foriel, finnochia and Ciach. Burnet and 


endive muſt be ſown voy thin to prevent run- 
Ning to ſeed, 9 8 

Sow. Ne: chervil, fennel, beet and dill. 
Divide the roots of tatragon, and make young 


plantations of chives. _ 35 


Vou muſt now dreſs up your Frawberry beds, 


"1 nd keep them clear of runners till the plants 


bloſſom; when neceſſaiy, let them be watered. 
Slip and ſet ſage, &c. if the foil is clayey, or if 
over moiſt, mix aſhes to bind it. 


| The gardener muſt be careful this month that | 
the inclemeney of the weather don't injure his 


plants and trees; all young Manted herbs muſt be 


+» - watered every morning. Vou muſt be diligent in 
0 - <deſtroying the weeds before they run to ſeed. 


Your gardens ought to be ety Hue by 
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It is now time to make an end of planing 
fruit trees, and to fill up all vacant ſpaces ; _ 

to finiſh the pruning of apricots, peaches” and 
nectarines, which are to be done agreeable to our 
former directions. 

Such peaches, plums, pears, and chesrtesg as 
have had one year's growth, ſhould be pruned the 
beginning of this month. Neither is it too late 
to 905 of the heads of new planted trees againſt᷑ a 
wall, and to reduce them 'to' five: or (fix buds. 
Prune fig-trees, and what great wood can” be 
ſpared muſt be cut cloſe off to the ſtem. 

Graft apples and cherries ; the firſt take beſt o 
crab ſtocks, and the laſt on black cherry; but the - 
moſt curious method is by inoculation. 

The heads of thoſe ſtocks which were inocu- A 
lated laſt ſummer, muſt be cut; off two inches 

above the bud flopeways, beginning the _ op- 
poſite to the bud; and the dead wood, by ſome 
called the cock - ſpur, muſt be cut clean off the 
following year in March, that the wound may be 
bealed, and the Rock and ſeyon the better Oe | 
porate, © 

| Layers of the vine and fig ma now be laid, 
and orien) ſhelters erected over fome of the 
earlieſt bloſſoms of ' fruit-trees, to ſecure them 
from perpendicular dews and ſevere froſts. | 

Sow poppies, the venus's Jooking- -plaſs, foſe- 
champion, valerian, foxglove, acanthus, and ſuch 

like other annuals, as you could not venture to 
ſow in February. Likewiſe the ſeeds of the va 
rious kinds of ſtockgilly flowers, particularly the 
ten- weeks. Sow a few every ſortnight in the 
common earth, and Aire or 1 * Kinds Mi 
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ii plants, not in flowering, ſuch” as 
the gentianella, cardinal- flower, double white 
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wall- flowers, perennial ſun- flowers, aſters, monk - 

hoods, ſweet- williams, hollybocks, e. 

Plant tube-roſes in pots of freſh earth, giving 

| 3 them a gentle warmth, but no water till they have 
by 
N. 


riſen out of the earth. Your tulips muſt be ſhel- 
tered from blights, which may be done by cover- 
igg them with mats or canvas. | 

Sow the ſeeds of the campanula ovrimidelie, 
and take off ſlips from the roots ; let your pots 
have freſh air, and place them in ſome pit where 
they may receive the warmth of the ſun, which 
will much increaſe their growth. Your ſhelves 
and places of ſhelter for the auricula muſt be 
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ful that no rain comes to them. - Your carnation 
layers muſt be tranſplanted for blowing, if they 
were not planted the latter end of the year. 
Slip and ſet box for edgings, or. in figured 
> works ; : ſow the ſeeds: of juniper and fir, and 


Plant and make layers of the paſſion tree, and 


mon white Engliſh fort. Move your ananas, or- 
pine apples, out of the ſtove in the bark beds, that 
the fruit may be forwarded, : 

This month and the next make layers of the 

vine, which will be fit to tranſplant the Michael. 


V mas following; this tree is alſo propagated eithe 


fruit is gathered, or at 
- tations of cuttings. It may be likewiſe raiſed by 


rocket, ſcarlet lychnis, roſe-campions, double 


mended and repaired ; they muſt be defended on 
all ſides, except the eaſt, from the ſun, and be care - 


tranſplant the yew, ever-greens, philirea and holly, - 


graft the Spaniſh white jeſſamine upon the com- 


{BY laying down the gh e 45 ee eb 9s, 
im ing — 


craving a young branch rough the hole at the, 
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bottom of a garden pot about Chriſtmas, and - 
then filling the pot with earth; they will take root, 
and may de cut from the mother plant with fruit 

1 growing on them the Michaelmas following. 
Thoſe which are thus raiſed in pots will preſerve 

their fruit good almoſt tilt Chriſtmas, if they are 2 
ſheltered from the weather in a green houſe, of 7 
ſome {uch place. | | 5 


Figs are propagated either from ſeeds, ſuckers, -' +» 
or layers: the ſuckeys are-ſeparated from the old +" 
roots the beginning of March, and are to be then 
tranſplanted, without cutting any of their tops. 
The layers are managed much like the vine, and 
if the ſeeds are ſown in rubbiſh or ſuch like ſo ilk 
about March, they will readily come up. It de: 
lights in the ſame ſoil with the vine, and may be- 
planted in ſtandards, or againſt walls. Obſerva- 
tions have been made that the ſtandard fig- trees 
bear fruit in gre zatet abundance, and much better 


G than thoſe planted againſt walls, becauſe, - as they 
are endangered by pruning, ſo they thrive not in 
confinement, _ %%% ENG; a 0 
This tree is different in the manner of pruning , *- 2 
from any other; for as the method is to takes * 1Þ 
away the ſmall branches in other trees, in this ir * 


is to be avoided; becauſe the fig puts forth its 1 £N 
fruit at the extremities of the laſt year's ſhoots . 
You muſt cut off ſome of the weak, ſmaller ſhoots, - 
which do not promile to bear, but be careful you „ 
do it cloſe to the great wood; Take away all 
the great wood to avoid confufion, and the 2 
. branches of the tree muſt not be permitted to grow © 
» WH *09 high; becauſe it will prevent their being full; 

1 therefore the new thick branches muſt be ſnort- 
ened yearly to a foot, or thereabouts; you muft 
break off the bud at the end of the branches in 
Spring; wet infa a fagle branch it maß 
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„ 
have two, which will cauſe them the earlier to 
| ſhoot out figs, W- Jatever you cut from the fig 
muſt be as cloſe to the great wood or roets as you 
can; and you may cut down a whole tree to the 
roots, to recover. it from a ſickly ſtate, if the 
Winter has been unkind. It puts forth ſuckers, 
which muſt be kept down, in great abundance. 
When your figs have ſhot ſix or ſeven inches, 
cut or ſtop the ſhoots, and continue ſo to do all 
the ſummer, by which two crops in a year will 
Ann. LE 
Now is the time to lem beans, leaving a dit. 
tance of three feet betwixt the rows, and the 
Jarge ſort of peas four feet. Set them about five 
inches apart in a ſtiff ſoil, without any manure: 
keep them clear of weeds, and water them about 
1 the time of their bloſſom. Beans in the Winter 
_ are commonly ſown in ſingle lines, under a ** 
5 wall or hedge. a 
Mint and balm will grow any where, and: are 
propagated by-parting their roots any time in the 
Spring, as well as by ſowing. The mint is more 
generally cultivated than the other, being of it- 
jelf a good ſallad, of uſe in- ſoups and ſauces, 
and proper for diſtilling. - W hen *tis about a foot 
High, you may cut it in bunches for W inter uſe, 
obſerving to 4551 it in the ſnade; which ſhould be 
attended to as a general rule for other herbs. 
-Thyme is raifed either by ſeeds ſown in this 
N or April, or from {lips planted at the ſame 
time: there are ſeveral forts of this herb, one 
whereof has variegated: leaves, and is proper for 
edgings. 
Sage is likewiſe n fon ſeeds. or lips, 
but moſt commonly from the latter, taken from 
the roots at the end of chis month, or the begin- 
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ning of April, and planted in light earth a foot 


So 


4 

5 alunder. + Is x4 

+ Rue is a plant which delights in ſhady places, 

* and is multiplied by ſlips ſet in a light ſoil ; this — 
: plant has been thought to prevent the plague, for _ | 

„ which, in times of peſtilence, it was much valued: | 
| benny royal and camomile are propagated from 

lips planted in March or April; they grow beſt 

in a ſtiff ſoil, and ſhould be fixed in a ſhady 

place. Fennel, dill, parſley, &c. are raiſed from 


ſeeds foryn in the natural ground this month. 
There are two ſorts of marjoram ; that wich 2 
is called Winter ſweet marjoram will laſt ſome 
ö pears; the other ſown annually on hot beds is 
not ſo durable. The firſt is increaſed by planting 
; the ſlips in moiſt ground about March or April. 
| Tanſey is increaſed by parting the roots in the 
| Spring, and is a plant which, for its valuable qua- 
lities, ſhould be always kept dry in the Winter. 
| It is extremely uſeful for people who are afflicted 
with the gout in the ſtomach,” That diforder 
| has been removed by boiling half a handful of it 5 7 
5 a pint of ſtrong white wine, and drinking it 
DET $70 %% 7 WE #7 SW g's © 
The ſeed of cellery may be ſown this month 
and the next in ſuch part of the garden as is open 
to the air. It mult be planted about ſix weeks 
after it comes up, in beds, allowing ſix inches 
diſtance between the plants: they muſt remain. =» 
there till the middle of June, when ſome of the 
firſt ſowing will be fit to plant in trenches for 
blanching. A light rch foil is beſt, and the 
trenches muſt be cut eight or ten inches wide, and 
of the fame depth, in which the plants are to be 
put as ſoon as made, after having pruned off their 
tops and roots; 5 are to ſtand. at five inches 
. 23 ' _ diflance, 
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diſtance, and, as they increaſe in growth, are te 
be earthed up to within four or five inches of 
their tops. | „ | 

© Endive loves a light rich ſoil, and though it 
may be ſown in this month, yet it is better to 
leave it till the next. When it has been come 
up about fix weeks, plant it in beds, as directed 
for cellery, and, about the middle of July, plant 
it in rows about fix inches apart. As ſoon as it is 
well grown, you may tie up ſome of it towhiten, 


which work ſhould be continued every fortnight. 


: Purſlane is a very cooling herb, and admired 
by ſome in Summer ſallads. If it is fown this 


month it muſt be covered with glaſſes; if not till 
the next, the heat of the ſun will be ſufficient. 


Sorrel is ſown in rows or drills, lik: other ſallad- 
THE. :..-. | | 


: Spinage „in March, April, and May, is to be 


 fown in ſeveral parcels of. ground at different 


times, about a fortnight from one another, as a 
conſtant ſupply for the table, till tbere is plenty 
of other greens. There are two ſorts of it, the 


"4 


prickly and the round: this, like - moſt; other 
plants of the like nature, thrives in a light, rich 
foil.” Spinage- ſeed is ſown for the Winter in the 
beginning of Auguſt. 


In this month ſow ſeeds of the cabbage lettuce 


of all kinds in the open ground among the.crops ; 


they delight in rich light ground and a warm ex- 
poſure: to pre ſerve a ſupply they ſhould be ſown 


every month from March to Auguſt. 


The ſeeds of artichoak are ſown at the begin- 
ning of this month, and planted out in April. 
be middle of this month is the moſt proper ſea-. 
ſon to lip the roots for new plantations ;, they 

are generally raiſed by ſuckers. When the lips - 

BR. +] * F | PALS © | are 0 
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are cut, you muſt leave three 3 growing upon 

every oſd root. The flips muſt be planted in 

lines two feet aſunder, and four feet diflance 
from each other. After planting they muſt be 
well watered. A ſtrong rich foil, well expoſed to 
the ſun, is the moſt proper for them. 

. | Sow your cauliflower ſeed this month in ſome 
corner of the garden, where the plants may be 
ſheltered. Near the middle of the month, when 
they are in their firſt leaf, plant them. in a nurſery 
about five or fix inches aſunder, and continue 
them. there till the latter end of May or June, 
when they are to be tranſplanted ao for your 
erop. Rainy or moiſt weather is the beſt. If it 
be a dry ſeaſon, make holes in the ground about 
three feet apart, and before you fix the plants, wa- 
ter the earth, You muſt afterwards water them 

very often. 

The Autumn blaine they will bear large 
flowers ; but ſome of them will not flower till 
after Michzelmas, and ſuch plants muſt be taken 
up with the earth round their roots, and ſet to- 
gether in a green houſe, or ſome ſuch place, where 
they will enlarge themſelves, and be fie to uſe in 
the Winter. | 

To have ſummer. cauliflowers,. you "muſt how: N 

the ſeed the beginning of Auguſt, upon ſome de- 
cayed hot bed, and tranſplant them about three 
inches, diſtance, as ſoon as they have put out 
their firſt leaf, upon ſome other bed; the middle 
of September draw out every other plant, and 
ſer them ſix inches apart under a ſouth wall, to 
ſtand there till Spring, when they are to be planted 
out for lowering ; or you may ſet them in the/ 
places where they are to bloſſom, e * 5 
_ glaſs bells in the Wiater, a I 
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| n 
If the weather is open, aſparagus may be ſown 
the beginning of this month; the February or 
March following the ſeedlings wiil be fit to be 

planted out. %%% OM, be 
In order to obtain a natura>-crop, you muſt - 
proceed thus: firſt meaſure out your ground, al- 
lowing four feet for breadth of each bed, and 
two feet for the alleys between the bed; then 
open a trench at one end, and lay in the bottom 
of it horſe-dung, about fix or eight inches thick. 
Then trench the ſame quantity of ground, lying 
next to the firſt trench, throwing the earth of the 
ſecond trench upon the dung in the bottom of 
the firſt; and thus continue till the whole is done. 

This being over, in lines at eight or ten inches 
diſtance, plant the aſparagus, taken freſh out of 
the nurſery, ſpreading their roots, and covering 

their buds with earth about four inches thick. 
Each bed takes up four rows; when all the beds 
are planted, ſow the whole with onions, and rake 
it level, for the alleys will not be of any uſe till 
after Michaelmas, when the onions will be off, 
and the ſhoots of the aſparagus plants made that 
ſummer are to be cut down, Then dig up the 

_ alleys, and throw part of the ſoil upon the beds, 

to raiſe the earth about five or fix iaches above 

the buds of the plants, ſupplying the alleys With 
dung or ſome rich foil © 

In March following, the earth muſt be raked 
down, and the alleys are to be turned up every 
Winter, and now and then enriched with dung. 
After Michaelmas cut down the haulm, and give 
them their Winter dreſſing; and you are not to 

de later than the middle of March, without raking 
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Tt is a general rule not to eut any of the aſpa- 
ragus till the fourth year after planting ; but 
where the plants are ſtrong, a few may be taken 
here and there, in very ſmall. quantities, the thive 

ear. | 
: About the beginning of April the Aiperügus 
appears above ground, and may be cut till the be- 
ginning of June, when they have ſtood five years; 
but if they are younger, you muſt not eut thei 
after the middle of May. ; 


In the Flower Garden. | 


The poppy is an annual plant, fown in dete 
and of various colours; it is a beautiful, but not 
laſting flower, and is commonly found in borders 

under walls. The venus's looking-glaſs is like - 
wife ſown in much the ſame manner. White 
hellebore is propagated from off- ſets parted in 
March, in a ſoil that is light and richt. 

Primroſes will grow in almoſt any ſoil, The 
da ſown in the natural ground about the 
latter end of this month; and the ſeedling plants, 
wEich will not bloſſom till the ſecond year, muſt 
be ſown in a nurſery, and the young plants re- 
moved to proper places the Augult after they are 
come up. 

The Rockgilly-Rower i is 2 ſhrub raiſed _ 

| ſeeds ſown in this month, and tranſplanted the 
Autumn following, It loves a light dry ſoil 3 

and the double kinds of them, which we find 
amongſt the ſeedling plants, may be increaſed by 

flips or cuttings planted in May, June, qr July; 

| which being tranſplanted into pots, are, for their 
+ grateful ſmell, a proper ornament for the. niceſt 
TT aa in the parden, and to adorn ae bo", = 
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The ſeveral forts of double wall- flowers may 
be raiſed from ſlips planted in ſhady places, either 
in March, April, May, or June; but the bloody : 
wall- flower may be more eaſily propagated from ps I 
ſeeds ſown in March. nog 5 
The ſun- flower is raiſed from ſeeds ſown in y 
large borders, where it will grow ſix feet high ; ( 
it will grow in the ſhade, and almoſt any ſoil. : 
Everlaſting double and ſingle ſun-flowers are 
raiſed by parting the roots in this month, or at 
 Michaelmas. WEE KO f 
Ihe paſſion- tree is raiſed either from layers or 
ſeeds ſown this month; and if you plant the cut- 
tings in May or June in fine earth, they will take 
root: it muſt be fixed in a place that is moiſt and 
c.col, and be often watered, It will bear fruit 
ſhaped like lemons, and of the ſame colour. You 
cannot fail of fruit if you lay plenty ef cow-dung 
about the roots, and water them often during the 
_F | flowering ſeaſon. It is called the paffion-tree by 
B the contrivance of ſome Spaniſh friars, who, by 
9 adding ſome things wanting in the natural flower, 
made it as a repreſentation of our Saviour's Paſſion, 
Ihe juniper-tree is a plant ſo pliable, that it 
may be brought to any form whatever: a barren 
ſoil is beſt; the berries muſt be ſown in rich 
ground without watering. They will come up 
in about two months, and they muſt remain in 
the ſeed-bed two years before they will be fit to 
tranſplant. re. o 
The palm- tree is a green -· houſe plant, but 
might be made to ſtand abroad, after being ſhel- 
tered three or four years. It is produced by 
ſetting the ſtone of the fruit in light earth this 
month, and giving them the aſſiſtance of a 
ü ĩ 9 Fel 
EE: 2 Produce 
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Produce of the month. 1 
We have now, excluſive of the ſallads the 
„preceding month, ſome purſlane, with young 
tops of tarragon. Sprouts of cabbages, young 
cabbage plants, or coleworts, and Winter ſpinach. 


Carrots ſown in July, radiſhes of Michaelmas, 
red beet, and ſome late ſown turnips. 11 


In the hot-beds we have kidney-beans and 
fome peas: and cucumbers upon the plants raiſed. 
in January; we have alſo aſparagus upon the hot- 
bed made in February, ptefetable to thoſe of the 
preceding months; ; ba towards the end of this, 
month, the radiſhes ſown upon the hot-bed in 
February will be fit to draw. tht wy 

At the end of this month we have ſome ſcarlet 
ſtrawberries ripe upon the hot-beds; and alſo __ 
ſome few beans, if we forward them by artificial. 
heats. Fruits yet Jaſting, are pears and apples of 
ſeveral ſorts, with nuts, almonds, &c. We 

have in ſome gardens ripe. chercies and green 8 

n, JVC 

The flowers that blow this month are crocus, NJ 
daiſies, violets, wall-flowers, ſtock gilly- flowers, 

Iris's of different forts, hepatica's, crown impe- I 

rial, primroſes double and ſingle, ſome kinds of 

fritillaria, and near. the end of the month a few. 
auricul.'s. . Anemonies double and ſingle, hya- 
cinths, jonquils, narciſſus, ſome precope tulips, 

violets, and the white polyanthus. 7 


Viorlis be dine in the Kitchen Garden. 
N the early part of this month plart kidney 
4 beans in ſome warm ' ſpot : I.kewiſe g:rden- 
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beans for a latter crop: ſow marrow-fat and other 
large kind of peas : continue to ſow all forts of 
8 ſallad herbs, alſo cos, Sileſia, and cabbage 
ettuces : young cellery plants muſt be ſhifted 
into beds of rich earth, and, till -they have ta- 
ken root, muſt be watered every day. Draw up 


by them clear of weeds, and hough the ground be- 
tween the rows. Prepare your dung to make 
J ridges for melons and cucumbers, and ſow ſweet 


F The ſtems of your cabbage and cauliflower 
plants, which were planted in Autumn, or early 
in the Spring, muſt be earthed up cloſe ; let this 
be done after a ſhower of rain. | 
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der, eſpecially after rain. Near the end of the 
month hough carrots, parfnips, and onions, 
leaving the two firſt above five or ſix, and the lat- 
ter about three or four inches diſtance. Continue 
to make plantations of ſtrawberries till the mid- 
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ſeeds of thyme, and other aromatic herbs, which 
muſt not be delayed longer than the latter end of 
this month: ſow ſmall ſeeds ſhallow in the earth 
if the ſoil is heavy, if it is hight, ſandy ground, 
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they muſt be ſown deeper. | : 
Make ridges for. cucumbers and melons for a 
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forward ridge from all ſuperfluous branches; but 

$ this is to be done very carefully, without lifting 
LY $ up the runners from the ground, which might 
—bruiſe the tender branches, and eydanger the 
| y be raiſed under: hell. 


the earth to the ſtems of your peas and beans, keep 


J marjoram, thyme, and other aromatic plants. 


Plant cuttings or flips of roſemary and laven- 


dle cf the month. 1 —_ e 
In open borders fow ſmall, fallads, ſuch as 
creſſes, muſtard, turnip, or rape and radiſh: ſow 
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| N full crop, and prune the melon plants upon the 
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glaſſes, or oled paper, covered over with two 5 | 
hoop-ſlicks ſtuck in the ground, one actofs the 
other, the ſize of a F . 

If the weather be dry and windy, you.are o 
ſtzke v all new-planted trees, if that work was 
regleQed in the preceding month, watering them. 
well once in eight or ten days. Defend trees and 
plants from ſnails and lugs, which in. this month 
make 178 deſtruction in the kitchen ane 57 


In the Fruit Garden. * 03 = 


All fickely muſt be removed from Ra FO 
which are now apt to ſend forth plentiſully. The. 
apples that remain to be grafted may be com- 
pleated this month, which is the beſt 3 for © 
grafting between the bark and the wood. 

You muſt watch the new-planted 21 0 
not ſuffer above one ſhoot, or two at moſt, to re- 
main. The only thing you are to endeavour to 
accompliſh is, to get large bearing wood as ſoon 
as poſſible, which may be effected by taking away 
the ſmalleſt ſhoots ; the head being disburdened, 
the root is ſtrengthened of courſe. Rub off ſuch 
young ſhoots of new- planted trees againſt walls 
as direct themſelves forward, Jeaving Yay thoſe | 
which ſhoot ſideways. 

New planted trees ſhould be ofteri refreſhed | 
with water, and have either a ſemicircular paying 
of ſmall ſtones round their roots, or a ſmall heap . 
of weeds or graſs laid to keepthem moiſt and co. 

The binding of all trees that are not thriving, , 4 
ſhould this month be taken off. Let your gar- 1 


den' be kept clean, and dig borders half ſpit deep. 

TR moſt effectual method to deſtroy the weeds,. 
reſerve a good culture to old trees, is by r 

pe 995 W up. the earth, x | 
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I .be reaſon why the bloſſoms of young fruit 
fall off from vigorous peach-trecs in this month, 
| + has been compared to a nurſe overbounding with 
milk, by which means the child is frequently in 
- danger of being choaked. It is on this principle, 


4+ directed the laying the branches of trees horizon- 

tally, and keeping them free from great wocd, 

and perpendicular ſhoots in the middle, that the 
ſap may be carried in that due proportion and 

quantity which is neceflaity, It is more eaſy to 
— effeGed by horizontal than perpendicular 
ſhoots, UE ES 
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| 'Cherry-trees that are not in a thriving way 
- - muſt be dealt with thus; flit down the tree per- 
- pendicularly with the point of a kniſe, juſt en- 
* tering the bark of the ſtem to prevent their being 
WY" * hide-bound, becaule-the grain of the bark, con- 
Q © trary to malt other trees, runs horizontally, If 
this operation is not executed, it will remain in 
an unthriving ftate for ten or fifteen years; but 
after they have been thus dealt with, they will 

thr eve and proſper amazingly. 1 
The gardener muſt now be particularly careful 
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trimental to the young wall-fruit. The only 
1 medns to effect this is to wrap about the ſtem of a 
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that thoſe who' are experienced in gardening have 
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to deſtroy all Mails and flugs, which are very de- 


tree 4wo or three 1ounds of line, or rope made of 
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horſe-hair, ſuch as are generally uſed to hang _ 
cloaths on; theſe are fo full of ſtubs and ſtrag- 7A 
gling points of the hair, that neither a ſnail, nor | 
flug, can paſs over them, without being killed 14 
| fo that the head of the tree, if it be a ſtandard or 
| dwarf, can receive no hurt, if the bottom of the 
ſtem is properly ſecuied. alas al 149 
When the hair is very ſhort that forms theſe 
lines it is by far the beſt ; for then they will bs 
full of points, and compleatly armed againft any 
attemp:is of thoſe deſtructive vermin. In eſpa- 
| hers of fruit-trees it is only neceſſary to wrap | F 
theſe hair-lines about the ſtems: of trees near the _=_ 
root, and about the battom of every ſtake, which 1 
is to be done in the Winter when the ſnails are .." 
laid up in cloſe quarters. In order to preſerve 
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plants and herbs, which are liable to be deſtroyed * 
by ſlugs or ſnails, the hair-lines are to be faſtened | { 
about the edges of the beds in which they are vx 
planted. 540 . f 
7 | Tn the Flower Garden. | | F 
: This month, and the beginning of the next, 4 
7 ſow the ſeeds of the carnation, a flower. of all 1 
Z others the moſt delightful, as well for its agree- = 
5 able ſmell as beautiful colours. The compoſt _ 
f proper for this flower is made of ſandy loam, and — 
7 well conſumed melon earth, one load of the lat- , 70 
t ter to two of the former ; they muſt be well ſifted 1 | 
1 together, and let them lie in a heap for ſome time 14 
to mellow; then ſift it a ſecond, time, either to 4 
1 ſow the ſeeds in, or to plant your layers on. | 
— When you bave filled your pot with this earth, 
y and ſmoothed the top, ſprinkle on your ſeeds, and 
a after having covered them with the ſame compoſt, 
f preſs it gently with a board, and let tliem ſtand 
20 e wf 
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open to the air; the ſeed will come up in about ad 

three weeks, and the young plants be fit to tranſ- | 
plant into beds the July following, where they Cu 
mut be ſet about ten inches diſtant from each | de 
other, and ſhaded from the ſun with mats for a 
-about three weeks, uncovering them every night, n 
e 0 


that the dews may refreſh them. „ 
I' e different kinds of this flower are divided 
into five claſſes, and are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of piketees, painted ladies, beazarts, flakes 
and flames: the piketees are of a white ground, 
ſpotted colour, or pounced with red or purple; 
the painted ladies have their petals tinged on the 
upper fide, either with red or purple, and the un- 
der ſide of the leaves is plain white; the beazarts 


erte ffriped with four diltin& colours; the' flakes . 
are of two colours or more, always ftriped ; and 53 
the flames have a red” ground ſtriped with black p 
or very dak colours. Each of theſe claſſes is af 


very numerous, but the piketees abundantly ſo. 
As tulips are the glory of the Spring, ſo theſe 
flowers are.the pride of the Summer. The ſeeds 
of this flower are gathered the latter end of Sep- 


tember, in dry weather, with the ſtalks they grow le 

upon, and the muſt remain expoſed to the ſun 9 

through a glaſs for a month or two, without in 

| opening any of the huſks till the time of ſowing E\ 
== _—— ET Tat 1 

No ſow in the natural ground all foreign Fe 

ſeeds, and ſuch flowering ſeeds as have been omit- m 

ted the preceding month. 'Sow' ſcarlet beans, w 

and when they are grown up faſten them pro- b. 

perly to a wall, where the branches will advan- Fe 

; tageouſly ſpread. | The ſeed is annually ſown al 

this month in good ground well expoſe N o. 
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fun. Sow 1 and marygolds, and part 
and ſet all fibrous rooted plane. 
About the beginning of this month your auri- 
cula ſeeds will appear above ground, and are to 
be carefully watered; and thoſe auriculas which 
are now in their blecmy ſhould: be refrcthed: with 

moderate waterings every three days; but they are 
to be guarded againſt the ſun and rains, 

After rain clip your edgings of box. Sow pine 

and fir ſeeds, covering them with a net to keep 
them from the birds: this is the beſt time of the 
Spring to remove all forts of ever-greens. If the 
weather be moiſt it is not yet tao late to make 


layers of jeſſamine, e r and ſuck, 
like ſhrubs. be 04-258 SIS 


 Inftr udtions r elative to the manure of 15 month. 


Melon-ſeeds-are ſown on the hot - bed for ridge 
plants the beginning of March, and about a week 
af er ſowing they are fit to plant out four inches 
apart, where they are to remain till their ſitſt leaf 
is about the bigneſs of a crown. piece; when the 
ſecond or third joint appears, you muſt cut off 
the prime leader from each plant near the ear- 
leaves, and they will each. of them quickly put 
out three other runners, which: will produce fruit 
in abundance ;. thoſe are — prince: ar 
every third or fourth joint. 

About the latter end of April, the plants they 

raiſe will be fit to plant on ridges, Which are thus 
wade: cut a trench. about two feet and a balf 
wide, and ſixteen, inches deep, in which lay 
borfe-licter, prepared as for a hot-bed, about two 
feet thick, ſpread equally. and trod gently ; then 
at the diſtance of about four feet, in the middle 
| of the ridge, you are to make holes ten inches 
1 KE 3 over 


Ga 


over and ſix deep, which are to be filled with 


earth prepared for that purpoſe. When this is 
done, the whole muſt be covered with the ſame 


earth, about five inches thick; and the beds are 


to be made four feet wide and flat. Two or three 
days after the ridges are made, plant two melon 
plants in each hole, and cover them with . 
h mats. 

Of kidney-beans there are two ſorts ; the one 
how early and near the root, without running 
high, called the Batterſea bean ; the other grows 
near ſix feet high. Theſe beans muſt be ſown 
the firſt week in this month, in a light freſh ſoil; 
making drills from north to ſouth, and lay ing the 
beans in them about four inches >ſunder, covering 


them with earth, raiſed in a ridge, to keep .the 


wet from them. The lines of the Batterſea bean 
ſhould be two feet apart; and the other kind are 


to be fowed in rows, like the rouncevyal peas, hav- - 


ung alleys between them two feet and a half wide: 
the Batterſea kind need not be ftaked : but the 
others will not bear well, unleſs they are ſtaked. 


From the firſt ſowing in this month, we may once 
every three weeks, till the middle of July, conti- 
nue to ſow freſh ground with kidney - beans to ſuc- 
ceed one another; obſerving, that when the 
ground is very dry, as in June and July, and the 


weather hot, we muſt water the drills as ſoon as 


we have opened them, before we put in the ſeed, 
which will contribute to their vegetation : but 


after they are ſoweꝶn we'muſt avoid watering them. 
The Batterſea beans, out of curiofity, may be ſown 
in hot- beds the firſt week in September, and they 
will: produce beans fit to gather in January. 

It. is the buſineſs of a gardener, if he has 


ground enough, to provide fo many Crops cf peas * 
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as may furniſh a table throughout the whole 
Summer: about November or December is ſouvn 
the firſt crop; and the Charlton, or maſter hot- 
| x flog the moſt proper for that ſeaſon, ſown in 
rills about two or three feet aſunder, the lines 
running from north to ſouth : in February a ſe- 
cond crop of the ſame kind of peas ſhould be ſown; . 
and in March we may put in a third of the ſame 
ſort ; about the beginning of April ſome ground 
may be prepared for the dwarf-peas, which ſeldom 
riſe higher. than half a foot, and are ſet four or 
five inches apart, in lines about-eighteen inches 
diſtant from one another: there is a fort of dwarf 
peas may be ſown in May or June, to have a con- 
Rant ſupply of young peas ; the ſmalleſt ſort are - 
ſown in edgings, and being ſown upon a gentle 
hot-bed the firſt week in September, will produce 
peas in the Winter. | ar v1.1 
Roſemary and lavender grow beſt in a light 
ſandy ſoil, and are raiſed from flips planted in 
this month, which quickly take root if they. are 
ſhoots of the laſt year, but if older, they will not 
grow: theſe herbs are apt to ſuffer by froſts, 
and ſhould be planted in the dryeſt and warmeſt 
part of the garden. 5 


— 


The products of the month, 


Upon natural beds in gardens near London, 
- we have plenty of aſparagus, but in the more 
ſouthern parts of England it is cut ſooner by a 
fortnight. . We have plenty of cucumbers and 
muſhrooms, that were: ſown on hot beds made 
the beginning of February. Young radiſhes are 
no very plentiful; and towards the end of the 
month ſome of the Dutch brown lettuce, which. 

have ſtood the Winter, will begin to cabbage. 

IM | 9 N Sallads 
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Sallads on the natural ground are, ereſſes, radiſh, 
turnip, and muſtard; and the other berbs proper 
to mix with them are, young onions, 'terregon, 
and 'burnet. There are ſcallions, leeks, ang 
ſweet herbs growing of all forts. Young carrots, 
fown in Autumn, and ſome ſprouts from the old 
items of cabbages and coleworts, or young cah- 
bage plants: radiſh tops are at this time a! "_y 
| good ſallad. th 

There are ſeveral ſorts 4 Sue that 2 are now 
ripe-; ; Cherries and large green apricots: are to be 
found in plenty in fruit gardens; alſo ripe ftraw- 
berries, upon thoſe plants which. have been — 
by hot- beds. 

Be careful to water your pine-apples often, in 
the heat of the day giving them air, and if _— 
want larger pots, tranſplant them. 

The flowers that blow this month are, auricu- 
las, polyanthus's, tulips, daiſies, hepatica, iris's, 
wall-flower, roſemary, tanſies, ranuncula, genti- 
anellas, crown imperal, double cuckow flower, 
ka pink, double paradiſe, ſyringas, fritillaries, 
laurus tinus, ſtar of Bethlehem, marſh marigold, 
e and lilly of the 
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Buſineſi of the Kitchen Garden. 10 
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your artichoaks, which have been produced 


fince the old ſtocks were ſlipped, and cut off all 
the ſmall artichoaks from f 7 of the ſtems. 
If it is likely to rain ſow turnips, hoe thoſe ſowed 
| Hit oath, and in * ground ſow e 
or 


AKE out all the plants from the roots of 
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for pickling. Towards the latter end of the 


month, if the weather is favourable, tranſplant 
the tomatos for ſoups, and the capficum for pic c- 
ling, which have been raiſed upon-hot-beds ; and 
if. the weather is dry, water them often. You 
may for ward the cabbaging of your early cabba- 
ges, by teing their leaves together with a withy 
or baſs mit. Deſtroy all manner of weeds in 
your garden-beds, before they ſhed" their feed, 
Sow pzas an! bean; in a moiſt ſoil for a latter 
crop. About the middle of the month plant cau- 
liflowers for, Winter uſe ; keep the ground moiſt, 


and ſhade the beds every day with mats. Plant 


out the red and white cabbages and favoys for 
Winter uſe. Tranſplant” the fiſt ſown cellery 
into drills for blanching : draw the earth about. 
the ſtems of che caulſflowers, cabbage 7 N 
beans, or any other crop. In the heat of the 
day ſhade the cucumbers under frames with mats, 
but let the melons in warm weather have air. 
Tranſplant Sileſia, cos, and 9 lettuces, to 
ſucceed thoſe of the laft month. 


In the Fruit 6 5 


Vou muſt be very careful to thin peaches * 
apcicots of their ſuperabundant fruit, for too many 
on a tree make the whole inſipid; and therefore 
two upon one branch are eſteemed ſufficient. You 
muſt now take away all dry, withered branches 
from wall trees, and be careful to cleanſe them 
from ſnails, cankers, &c. Cut off the extremities - 
of the ſhoots of gooſperries, Which will in a great 
meafure prevent or kill the canker-· worm. 

Tie up the ſhoots of the vine to the props, 
leaving only three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots. 
Looſen or- Kilengage ſuch branches of the vine as 
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will be obſerved ſometimes to be bound between 
the joints of the wall, and behind the larger 
wood. About the latter end of the month begin 
to nail the moſt forward branches ef the vine, 
where fruit is cloſe to the wall, and be careful to 
pick off all fruitleſs ſhoots. 


+ the Flower Guido: s 
Your choice tulips muſt be ſhaded from the 


heat of the ſun, and defended from rain; when 


ev by nh have done — Lud Bar their — 


rege . es, * 4 is 1 by the cut- | 


tings being planted abroad in a natural bed of 
eat in bis month, will be fit to put in pots in 


Argan where it may remain in the open air till | 


atter end of September : ſome kinds of this 


1 are annual, and therefore muſt be raiſed 


from ſeeds every year; and one fort of it will 


- Rand the Winter, if we raiſe young Plants of it 


bout July or Auguſt, that do not bloſſom three 
or four months. The fhrub kinds which have 
their ſtalks woody will bear moderate watering, 
but the others, which are more ſucculent, muſt 
Have very little water. Theſe plants muſt have 
the benefit of the ſun to open their bloſſoms, un- 
leſs two kinds, which only flower in the night. 
The cuttings of theſe * 5 ſhould not be planted 
till che ſun has dried up the wounded parts. 
The torch-thiftle bears no leaves. It is a ſuc- 


culent plant, propagated from cuttings, planted. 


between May and the end of July; they muſt be 
planted upoa a little hill in the middle of the pot, 
for they can hardly endure water; they muſt 
| and abroad about twenty days to take root, be- 
ave put into the hot · bed, * to water * 
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at their firſt putting in the pot; and during the 
Summer months they may now and then be gently 
re fre ſhed: the beſt compoſt for theſe plants is the 
rubbiſh of old, walls, mixed with about ene third 
of ſandy ſoil. - 13 | R 
The myrtle-tree is increaſed by layers in the 
month ; the youngeſt ſhoots that are tender muſt 
be bent into the earth after it is well ſtirred, and 
being ofren refreſhed with water, wiil take root, 
and be fit to take off from the mother plants the 


Spring following. The cuttings of this tree are 


planted in July, ſtripping off the leaves two 
inches from (ach cutting, and ſetting that depth 
about an inch apart, in pots of fine light earth, 


- watering them frequently. till they have taken 


root, which will be about the latter end of Au- 


guſt: this young plantation is to remain till the 


ſecond of March before they are tranſplanted into 
ſingle pots. Near the middle of April ſuch old 
trees as are in a bad ſtate may be pruned about 
the roots, and have freſh earth put to them; their 
branches muft be cut within three or four inches 
of the-Rem. "ys | 

The pyracintha is an ever- green plant, raiſed 
from cutting, planted in this month or June; the 
cuttings, which are to be freſh tender twigs, are 
to be planted in pots of fine earth, and watered 
frequently, keeping them from the ſun till the 


following Winter, at which time a warm expo- 


ſure will cheriſh them, and prepare them to make 
ſtrong ſhoots in the Spring. It may alſo be raiſed. 


by ſeeds and layers. A light gravelly foil, un- 


mixed with dung, or other rich manure, is by far 
the beſt. ener e 
5 


Manure 
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Manure of the month. 


\ The induſtrious gardener will now be daily 
viſiting the kitchen and fruit garden, not only 


diſeiplining the barren, but encouraging the weak 15 
plants. All new planted trees are to be watched, let 
leſt ſome of them, for want of ſeaſonable help, * 
ſhould pine and languiſn; there fore ſuch as are 0 
found in a declining ſtare muſt he ſheltered with 15 
boards and mats; for though the fun gives life | 
and motion to vetegablenature, yet thoſe that are WW 
weak are apt to be overpowered with its heat, and of 
on its too frequent and ſudden returns will certain- ha 
ly die away. The analogy between plants and ani- m 
mals is ſufficiently ſhewn in this obſervation, and an 
particularly the human race; for we frequently ne 
Fnd, in a ſevere ſeaſon, the bodies of ſome men 0 
l be ſenſibly injured vy a too ſudden approach e 
to a large W ta 


An operation muſt be perforined towards the 
latter end of this month, which is, by ſhorten- W 
ing luxuriant branches in all fruit. trees, except 
vines, to two inches of the place from whence 
they ſhoot: Winter pruning, inſtead of taking 
from, gives vigour to a tree; but this operation 
now, when Nature is in its full career, gives a 
great damp and cheek to its courſe, The ſnort- 
ening luxuriant branches this month reſpects not 
only ſuch branches as are intended to be left to. 
my a void place, but alſo all vigorous ſhoots made 
from the place of inoculation'in the nurſery, as 
well as the ſame made from new- planted trees, 
» Eſpecially apricots and peaches, which are apt, 
from too much vigour, to be in very great dan- | 
ger. In the Summer, trees of all kinds may be 
thus tranſplanted. 

Produce 


7. 
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Produce of the Manth. 


We have this month great plenty of aſparagus, 
and cauliflowers are now in perfection. The 
imperial royal Sileſia, and other ſorts of cabbage 
lettuces, are in their prime, and very proper ſal- 
tads for this ſeaſon, mixed with young burnet, 
purſlain, the flowers of the ſmall naſturtium, and 
cucumbers. 5 
Carrots which were ſown on hot- beds in Fe- 
bruary are now very good: but thoſe remaining 
of the crop ſown at Michaelmas are paſt uſe : we 
have ſtill ſome kidney-beans on hot beds. This 
month produces plenty. of artichoaks ; and peas 
and beans which were ſown in October may be 
now gathered, re CE 
Pears and apples of different ſorts ſtill remain 
ea:able. We have now green gooſeberries for 
tarts, and towards the end of the month we have 
ripe ſcarlet ſtrawberries in the natural ground; 
likewiſe the common May cherry, with Be few 
of the May duke cherries againſt walls, and green 
apricots for tarts. 5 . 
The flowers that blow this month are, colum- 
bines, tulips, peonies, double jonquils, ranun- 
cula's, aſphodels, yellow lily, lychnis orchis, 
pinke, roſes, rockets, veronicas, ſtockgilly flower, 
ſtar- flower, chalcedons, crow ſoot, martagon, dou- 
ie catchfly, Venetian vetch, arbor judæ, bee 


% 


Lowers, campunellas, honeyſuckleg, buglos, ma- 


ly, eyanus, cytiſus, and iris's. 
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Wark of the Menth. | uy 
pres of all ſorts muſt be carefully pre- py 
ſerved from the violent heat of the ſun; . 
thoſe that have been already tranſplanted muſt be 
moderately watered about their extreme fibres : the 
evening js the beſt time to do this ſort of work. of 
You muſt not cut aſparagus after the firſt week of as 
this month, as it will very much impoveriſh the W 
roots. In dry weather gather ſeeds of all ſorts ge 
that are ripe, and ſpread them to dry before their A 
huſks or pods are rubbed or beaten, This is the „ 
proper ſeaſon for diſtilling moſt ſorts of herbs. by 
Shade your melon plants in the heat of the day, I 
and water the all-ys between the beds, Deftroy rc 
all ſnails and weeds. Plant the late crop of kid- B © 
ney-beans, lettuce for a late crop, and likewiſe p 
endive. The buſineſs in the kitchen garden 1s al 
little this month except weeding and watering. 
In the Fruit Garden, 0 
Tpe ſhoot of peaches, whoſe leaves are in- 2 
fected by blighis, and begin to appear curled at Qt 
the extremities, are to be carefully pruned off. 
Peaches, apricots, and plumbs, expect their 7 
Summer nailing, and likewiſe pruning, to x 15 
the ſun come to the fruit, and avoid too muc 
confuſion. : 
' You muſt now check the luxuriant growth of 


vines by 2 Summer pruning, wherein the branches 
...+ muſt be ſhortened at the fourth or fifth bud be- 
yond the fruit; but if a vigorous branch be 

wanted to fill a void place next year, it is beſt to 
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ſet that particular branch alone till October-  & —_— 
* ; p . 2 to % 2 
Na | or otherwife faſter thoſe branches of grapes |; b = 


which project too much, and thoſe unprofitable | 
roots which were not before diſcovered, mult be 
taken off. 5 


1 _ 


In the Flower Garden. 1 
We have this month the ſaffron crocus, a plant 
of great uſe as well as beauty; the leaves appear - 
as ſoon as the flower is paſt, and remain all the 
Winter, which in the Spring ſhould be tied to- 
gether in knots, to help the increaſe of che roots. 
About Midſummer they will be fit to remove or 
tranſplant; it chiefly delights in a chalky ground, 
but it will alſo proſper in a ſandy foil : the pifti]- 
lum contains the ſaffron uſed in medicine. The 
roots of the feveral-kinds of this'plant may be ta- 
| ken out of the ground in this month, and re- 
planted with other bulbs; they love a light toil, 
and may be increaſed by off. ſets. . 
Fhis is a proper time to clip edgings of box, 
ever-green nedgingt, &c. eſpecially after rain. 
Let your pine- apples be frequently wateredy 
and in the heat of the day give them air; thois. 
that want larger pots may be tranſp! inted. 
Mow graſs walks early in the morning after 
rain, and continue to roll your gravel wales. 
; _ © Tranſplant the roots of cyclamen, ſaffron, and 
colchicum. After rain continue to tranſplant an =. 
nuals, and ſow others to ſucceed thoſe ſown in 
the former months. Gather choice aquatick 
plants from rivers, ponds, ditches, '&c. and 
tranſplant them into your water-tubs, where they 
make a pretty ſhew among other curious plants. 
Such of your carnations as are ſtrong enough 
e bear it, may be laid, but pe careful "to pick J; 
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off their moſt tender flower buds. - Large pod- 
ded - carnation, which generally burſt, are now 
to be helped, by opening the other ſide of the 
pod with a fine Nestle without touching the 
flower leaves: earwigs, which infeſt theſe flowers, 
may be deſtroyed with ox-hoofs and tobacco- 

Pipes, | e N 
i Produce of the Menib. By 
Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbages are now fit 
to Cut, You may draw young carrots and oni- 
ons ſown in February, and ſome young parſ- 
nips. The pot-herbs in uſe the preceding month 
are ſtill good: and the flower ſtems of bur 
und burnzt are good in cool-tankards. We have 
now mslons of the firſt ridges, e 
Ihe ſallads of this month are compoſed of 
putil.in, burnet, the flou ers of naſturtium indi- 
cum, and cabbage lettuces cf various ſorts, wih 
tems blanched endive and cucumbers. Arti- 
choaks, garden-beans, xeas, kidney-beans and 
& u'iflowers are in great perfection the beginning 
i this month, _ 3 | 
© Tilt about the end of the month you may ga- 
ther green gooſcberries for tarts. The ripe fruits 
are {trawberties, reſberries and currants ; we have 
lkewiſe cherries of many kinds, as the duke, 
White, black, and red hearts. We have alſo» 
codlings fit for uſe, and near the end of the 
month ſome jennetings and the maſculine apri- 
cot, peaches ànd nectarines, together wih grapes, 
are now ripe in the forcing frames. Winter pears, 
and apples ate yet laſting. In the bark beds ana- 
nas or pine- apples. Obſerve to net your cher- 
- ries againſt the walls, or dwarfs, to prevent their 
being deſtroyed by the birds, - 
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The flowers that blow this month are, eampa- 
nula, convolvulus, lychnis; ſnapdragons, ama- 
ranthus, antirthinum, pinks, naſturtium indicum, 
fraxinella, jeſſamines, carnations, honey- -ſuckles, 
| panſies, roſes, campions, poppies, .marygolds, 

ſtock gillyflowers, cornflag, ſatytions, candy-tufs, 
monkſhood, tube-roles, digitalis or e was 5 
N : | | 
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The ti of the month. —- 


THE exerciſes in the garden are now 75 the 5 
moſt part gathering in the ſruit of our labour 
beſtowed in the Winter and Spring months ; 

for we are arrived at that happy ſeaſon which af- 
fords us almoſt every variety the kitchen garden | 

can produce. In order to p:eſerve-a further-ſub- 

ply, you muſt now ſow the laſt crop of kidney- 

beans, in A ſituation defended from morning froſts 

in Autumn. Plant cellery into drills for blanch- 

ing, and continue to ſow all ſorts of ſmall ſallad 

helbs. On dry evenings water ſuch plants as 

have lately- been tranſplanted, and carefully” de- 

ſtroy the weeds in every part of the garden. 

Give no water to your melons, which now begin, 

toripen. Repair your young aſparagus beds, and 

plant in moiſt weather felh plants, , where any, 

have failed : water, duly in dry. weather, the cu- 
cumbers brought up under hand-glaſſes ; tranſ⸗ 

ant the cellery into beds, which was ſown in 

May, and ſome endive, ta ſucceed: that planted 

the former month. Clear your artichoaks from 

1 5 55 break 2 cloſe to the ſurface of 
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by nailing them to the. wall. 
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n 
the ground the ſtems of thoſe fit for uſe on the 
old ſtocks ; make a bed for muſhrooms as directed 
in February, and cover it very thin with earth, 
About the cloſe of the month. fow ſpinach for 
Winter uſe ; eoleworts, carrots and onions for 


Spring uſe; "tranſplant brocoli and cabbages for 


Spring uſe ; and plant out cauliflowers for the 
Autumn crop: tranſplant all kinds of lettuce 


_ ſown laſt month; deſtroy the different forts of 


pernicious inſects, which abound this monib. 
In the Flower Gaiden. 


* the vineyard carefully tie the fruit branches 


to the props or e ſpaliers, and diligently remove 
all weak and fruitleſs ſhoots, either by pinching 


or the knife, and keep them free from weeds all 


the Summer ; the much better way in Winter is 
to fork up the ground inſtead of digging it. Ihe 
vines are now ein their full ſtrength, and puſh 
with the utmoſt vigour; inſomuch that the great- 
eſt confuſion imaginable will enſue, if they are 


neglected and left unpruned. b 


Apricots are now to be expoſed to the ſun, by 
taking off fome of the leaves, that the fruit may 
take its proper beauty and colour; and the lat- 
ter end of the month the peaches muſt be treated 


in the fame manner. If any ſtrong wood or wa- 


ter ſhoots puſh from the apricot or peach-tree this 
month, unleſs a void place wants to be filled, 


they ought to be entirely taken away; but their 


young ſhort branches are to be carefully preſerved 


© 


You muſt now pay attention to the pear-tree, 


Which, if over vigorous, muſt be properly diſci- 


plined ; and all branches that puſh forward are 


Kill to be cut off two inches. You may continue 


juspculation, eſpecially after Wet weather. 
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A plentiful application of water to a peach 


tree full of fruit is a great advantage to the ſwell- 


ing and ripening of the fruit. The fruit-trees 
that are in pots muſt be now daily watered, other- 
wiſe their fruit will drop off: but with this care 


they will perform wonders. Fruit near the ground 


(if not too near) have a: double advantage, and 
may be expected to be large and firſt rip e. 
Snails, waſps, flies, earwigs, &c, being this 


month the great enemies to wall- fruit, particu- 


larly nectarines, the moſt effectual methods for 
their deſtruction are to be put in practice. In this 
and the preceding month weeding ought to be 


diligently .minded, that the borders of fruit · trees, ü 


&c. and alleys may be kept clean. 


Lay carnations as they gather ſtrength, and 


often refreſh them with water. Sow tulip-ſeeds, 
which are now ripe, in caſes of light earth; ſow 
alſo. ſome anemony ſeeds and annuals in edgings, 
to blow in September. 

Continue to make cuttings of the torchtbifile, 
Indian fig, hythimals, 5 and other ſuceu- 


lent > Kt Raiſe myrtles of gy according. | 


to the di:ections given in May. Lay down young 
ſhoots of the Arabian jeſſamine. Gt coffee-tree 


berries, which are now ripe and the fruit of the 
ananas. Roll your gravel walks well after rain. . 


In the Fruit Garden 7 1 1895 


The management of the vine being a very prin 

cipal concern this month, we ſhall f 

farther relating to it. 
It has been obſerved, that, Gre A vi 

ſhoot of a vine already once pruned, there wilk 


| Puſh again ſeveral Midſummer ſhoots weaker than. 
dhe former, 1 the * Roy and third bud, 
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towards the extremity; which ſhoots are to be 
taken off, only remembering that it is proper to 
ſpare the laſt of ſuch ſhoots, ſo far as to leave 
one bud upon it, from whence nature may exert 
itſelf a third time in Autumn: ſor if thoſe ſhoots 
were all entirely removed, the vine would puſh at 
thoſe bearing buds which lie at the bottom of the 
| ſhoots ; the effect whereof. would be either the 
Want of fruit at thoſe places next year, or a ne- 
ceſſity of pruning the branch ſhorter than was in 
tended, or is convenient in the Winter. 
Gtapes being efpoſed to the ſun this jd 
will not receive any danger ; for though the vines 
appear thin of leaves and wood, that fault will be | 
recovered by the ſhoots in Autumn. 5 
In order to deſtroy Waſps, and other n 
Which now devour the peaches, apricots, and 
other fruits, place phials of honey and ale neat 
the trees, ns you will ſoon catch a large quan- 
tity of them, Renew the bottles once every 
week. Cover your grapes with nets, to prevent. 
the birds getting at them. 
Water, having a large quantity of waltut-tree 
leaves ſteeped in it a fortnight or three weeks, 
being poured on the ground, will deſtroy worms, 
and make them quit their holes; and they may be 
taken by a candle and lanthorn in a Summer's 
evening after rain. | 
In a dry ſeaſon, if you take lime and brine, 
and pot- aſhes decocted in water, and caſt 'it on 
our graſs-plats, it will not only deſtroy the 
worms, but improve the graſs; and a decoction 
of tobaceo "refuſe. will deſtroy Wonen in "gravel 
walks, l | 
| „„ 1 


Producs 


| EF 
Produce of the mouth. 


The ſallads for this month are cabbage-lettuces, , 
purſlane, tarragon, burnet, young onions, cucum- 


- bers, flowers of the naſturtium indicum, and * 
endive blanched. f 

We have now great plenty of melons, arti · 
choaks, cauliflowers, cabbages, young carrots, 
turnips and beet, peas, garden beans and kidney- 
beans, And alſo all forts of herbs for the kitchen; 
which are now very good, eſpecially if the gar- 
dener his remembered, from time to Wen to cut 
them down for ſhooting afreſh. 


Small cucumbers for pickling are in their. 
-prime ; and this is the beſt month for the pick= | 


ling of them. 
The different fruits we have this month are, 


pooſeberries, currants, rafberries, cherries, early. 


plums, jenneting and codling apples, apricots, 
peaches and nectarines; and towards the end of 
the month, we have figs and ſome of the July 
grapes. The peaches are good for little yet, but 
the apricots are in full perfection. 

There is one ſort among the peaches peculiar. 
| called the bourdine, which. ſucceeds very well in 
a ſtandard, as the apricot ; and if it be ſituated 
in a warm place, and not carried up too high in, 


the ſtem, will bear very well: this and the ſtan- 


dard apricet- trees require only the ſame manage- 


ment with orchard fruit- trees. The wall peaches. 
muſt be treated with a great deal of care, for the 
quantity and excellence of their fruit will be in 
proportion. Theſe kinds of peaches, like the 

ſeveral apricots, are all varieties from one origi- 


nal ſtock or kind: they have been raiſed by plant- 
ing t the ſtones of fine peaches, for theſe trees vary 
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from ſeed like lowers. The ,firſt ſtotk may be a 

from a nurſery, but. it will be” worth while to lob 

raiſe new kinds this way afterwards, The peaches ws 

which-ripen in the beginning of Auguſt ſhould be flo 

choſen for this urpoſe, and ſuch as have a thin | 
- ſkin, a Tov? 4 juicy fleſh, and a fmall ſtone, 


© ſticking to the fleſh, not parting from it. Some 
235 of the choiceſt of theſe ſhould hang on the tree 
till they drop off, and the ſtones of thefs ſhould 
be planted in a ſmall bed of the nurſery ſix weeks | 
afterwards. The young plants are to be managed 4 
in the ſame manner as tender ſhrubs or plants of 
_ other kinds, and at two years growth are to be WW th 
planted in the places deſigned for them, with the 
ſame care, and in the very ſame manner, as di- 
recte d ſor apricots. They muſt remain in their 
new places till they have borne fruit; and after 
their ſecond year of fruiting their value will be 
diſcovered ; thoſe that are bad muſt be pulled up, 
and the fine ones propagated by inoculating them 
on flocks in the general manner. The belt ſtocks: 
ſor the early kinds are the almond, and for the 
others the muſele-plum. "Theſe ſtocks are to be 
raiſeg from the ſtone," and trees planted at one 
year old, to prevent their ſending down great top 
roots; and aſter two years more growth in the 
Hu ſery they will be fit for this purpoſe. When 
the trees are to be brought to the places where 
they are to ſtand, they muſt be taken up with 
care early in Autumn, the roots trimmed, the 
© trees carefully planted, andall the branches nailed: 
Aightly to the wall: they are to be defended dur- 
ing the M inter, by laying turfs at their roots the 
1 0 b ſide upwards. 
* The flowers that blow this month are, baſils, > 
as. | grranjums, gladiolus, clematis, or virgin s bowen, 
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African mar golds, thlaſpi ereticum; veronica, 
lark heels, ls pineſs, ſcabious, {marvel ' of Peru, 
lobels, catch-flies, lilies of all ſorte, apples of 
love, marygolds, female balfams, dittany, paſſion - 
flower, cardinal- flower, wa: Bowel, and Fern. 
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Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


As the firſt part of this month is generally hot 
and dry, frequent waterings are neceſſary, 
which muſt be carefully attended to, as well as 
the deſtruction of vermin. 
About the middle of the month, © or towards 
the latter end, ſow ſome common cabbage- lettuce 
and brown Dutch lettuce, to be planted under 
frames, to come up early in the Spring; alſo cos 
and Sileſia lettuces. Sow cauliflower ſeed for the 
| early crop under bell or hand-glaſſes. Weed 
your beds of coleworts ſ»wn laſt month; if the 
plants are too chick, draw ſome of them ou fand 
tranſplant them. Sow your early Batterſea and 
Yorkſhire cabbage ſeed. Earth up your cellery 
in dry weather: tie up your full grown endive, 
-manage your 3 as 1 directed; ga- 
ther yout cucumbers for pickling; ſow: turnips 
for 8 teh crop h Rough your ſpinach. ſown Jaſt 45 
month, and gather your ſeeds as before directed. o 
In moiſt weather, cut off the flowering Wee 2. 3 N 


of thoſe aromatic plants which are paſt flowering, } 
that RA ey make new ſhoots warping Winnt = l 
ö In the Fruit. Garden. | 


We are now to review the laying Ys 250 
apricots open to the ſun to perfect their ripening. 
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Continue the pruning of thoſe. vines that were 
neglected the laſt month, and keep the fruit as 
cloſe to the wall as poſſible; but the grapes are 


now to be diſcreetly ſhaded with leaves, and ſuf- , 


ficiently defended againſt the cold nights, at the 
latter end of the month. | 


In gathering apricots this and the other months, 


great care is to be uſed that you do not break the 


branch whereon they grow; becauſe from thence 
we are to expect another bearing branch the ſuc- 
ceeding year. 7 s 8 

The borders are now to be reviewed and kept 
clean; and at the latter end of this month give 


them a ſtirring, the better to receive the autum- 


nal rains. : 
Give the ever-green hedges and pyramids a ſe- 
cond clipping, which in a wet ſeaſon will be 


much wanted. Make layers of all forts of ſhrubs 


and t:ces, which remain abroad all Winter, ob- 


ſerving always to lay down the moſt tender ſhoots. 
There being little more to be done this month 
in the fruit garden than what has been directed 


in the former months, we ſhall proceed to the 
works ; | 

In the Flower Garden. 
The tulip-tree is a plant of the wood, and 
ſhould be ſet among ſuch trees as are defigned for 


_groves, where it will riſe (o a great height; its 


leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the maple, and 
the flowers have ſome reſemblance of a tulip, 


| which gave name to the tree. The ſeeds of this 


tree, which are brought ſrem Virginia, are to be 


... fown in pots this month, and ſheltered all the 


Winter, and the Spring following they will come 


_ 


up. The young plants may be tranſplanted into 
WER 3 85 # * | 5 | : 7 $ 
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pots, at two years growth, and muſt have ſhelter 
in the Winter for the firſt nine years at leaſt, till 
they have gathered ſtrength enough to refiſt the 
ſeverity our froſts, and they may then be 
planted in the natural ground; a ſandy ſoft is the 
beſt, This time of ſowing ſeeds muſt be obſerved, q 
becauſe experience has ſhewn they are not to ds 
raiſed in the Spring. 

The buſhvus violet, or ſnow-drop, i is reveohhbe 
amongſt the daffodils. It is one of the moſt earl7 ; 
= flowers in the Spring, generally blowing i in 1 2 5 =: * 
| nuar - POT YI a 

The hyacinth will bear the ſeverity of our 
froſts, and blows early in the Spring; it is in- 
eteaſed ftom off. ſets of the roots, planted the lat- a 
ter end of this month, or in September, in not 2 <0 
of ſandy ſoil. The tuberous hyacinth is a 
of an aſpiring bead, and a very tender Satin . 
the roots of ĩt muſt de taken up in April, and + l 
ing carefully parted, are to be replanted in pots 
of prepared earth; and have the aſſiſtance of a 
hot-bed like other tender ſhrubs.” In Septem Ember 
you may take up the bulbs of, this Fanz and be 
ſerve them in dry ſand.” * 

Lilies are propagated” parting their roots wy | 
when the leaves are fallen Ang or Auguſt, | 
and delight in an open ſandy ſoil; they are very © 
proper flowers. for the middle of borders in great 
gardens, or to be planted undet hedges in 24 85 | 
walks; and the ſtriped white lily is fo great a ra- 
rity as to deſerve place in the niceſt garden. 33 ol 
orange lily is very ornamental in gardens, and an 
agreeable companion for tlie white lily. ads 
lily of the vally delights in my 9 8 8 wel 5 
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| Produce of the month. 
we have now ; lt compte of cabbage 


1 


6 „ 


* N NS, e and 3 
ſprouts, deets, catrots and turnips, but other 
boilin roots mult not yet be uſed.. We have 
likewi is muſk-melons in great abundance. 17481 
Although the preſent produce is very extenſive, 
yet we have ſeveral. roots, and herbs of the ba 5 
| lick. ſuch. endes ſhalots, HnjOng, mw — 
ie . inn ti 4 
We baye 5. 8 of fruit this month, Tuch: as. 
apricots, peaches, and. nectarines; ſeveral ſorts N 
Frapes, 1878 . peats, and apples, mulber- 
ries, and erts, Morella cherries are 
now ripe, 7 plums. of various kinds. Gooſe- 
berries, raſperries, and gurrants are/ftil} very good. 
The flowers bat, Blow this month are, colchi- 
cum, Autumnal hyacinths, belvederes, ranuncu- 
las, gyclamen; Amaranthus, ſtarwort, nigella 
mont ly — aj hellehore, Funden f r the 
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 Bufineſs of this month, + FE F: 7 


Merz: klantstions 'of Duden id; ww: let- 

tuce to ſtand the Winter. Plant out cau- 

lilowers a the laſt ay To old * 5 
| er 
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þ or 0 beds, and ſow Spaniſh «radiſh! ſpi- 
nach, in dry weather hoùgh and clean turnips, 
weed the beds of ſpinach; onions, carrots, cauli- 
flowers, cabbage plants, and coleworts. 
About the middle of the month you may ſafe- 
ly tranſplant moſt ſorts of annual aromatic plants. 
Continue to ſow ſmall ſallad herbs; gather all 
ſeeds as they tipen, and; preſerve them as before 
directed. Blanch: endive, tranſplant lettuces, 
cut down the haulm ef aſparagusz and be care- 
- ful-to dung and uugh the bed Preſerve your 
young cauliflowet plants from rainꝙ prepare the 
"yn of your Summer. erops for freſh ones; or 
trench it up to llie till Spring free from all weeds. 
', »-Nearithe end of the month plant ſome beans 
and early pas in Warm derdets: Let your latter 
- crop: of. cellery be granſplan ted into dtills, and 
the laſt crop of broccoliĩ hre it is to continue. 
Seeds in general muſt be diied in the ſun before 
3 — are laid up, to Oey mu Neale 17 2 | 
ture 23 5 . * 2 ee e eee 


dag at REY "In the Fruit 15 5 
1 Gather ſuch F a rater 8er b 1 
an others that are ſull grown, and in good bn 
dition to be laid _ the uſe of the following 
months. Suen Pearb of apples às are fit to gather 
„Will eaſily quit the tree“: rherefbre uſe no vio- 
„Jegee if they, do not come off eaſy: A rom 
where very. little pair comes is the beſt 5 to 
TY kee them for inter uſe. oft vic! Os mot} © | 
75 "Before you! eat Winter pears; : wer: Klan be 
„ by the fte as:your:dbred)? port, Which 
will very much heighten their flavour: ; nf 
ou May ſtill inoculate pears; but @'yegeta- 
the natui e has now made a conſider. ble ſtop in 
7 1 ES „ its 


_ - ripe, we have little to do in this and the former 


2 . jury from the winds, which at this time blow 
hard. Sw the feeds of bulbous rooted Pants, 
as tulips, ranunculus, . crocus, &c. 


I 


+: plant your jonquil roots, and let them ſtand two 
or three years in the ſame place. Sow Rock gil- 
Iy. flowers ſor: ſupply in the Spring. We may 


- 1 2 5 . 
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2 + try day. me laid in ſome dry an t 
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in; Severin: ſhrybs' of all forts, and make layers of 


due: Manure n A 


Se, 5 
its circulation of ſap, and the growth of moſt 
trees, and all kinds of "delicious fruits are now 


month, but to collect and enjoy what- the gar- 
dens fo abundantly produce. 


Be careful to preſerve 106 fruit from waſps 3 
 exrwigs, and ants. 
134 YH 1 N | F424 | . 


50 $1070 21.7 hill Flower FOO 1 
"Let Gy tall flowers be ſtaked to prevent in- 


Take off your carnation layers, eniaſplact 


mem, ſucll as the honey ſuckle, jeſſamine, wir- 
gin's bower, Virginian dpgwood, periwinkle, &c. 


yet plant ever-greens, ſuch as hollies, yews, box, 
&c. if they riſe with good roots, but the beſt ſea- 
ſon is Auguſt. Sow poppies, larkſpurs, annual 
Kocks, eandy<tufts, 'and*) weeds EOS Yaſs, | 
1 bloom 5 in the Spring. 1 


An the - tulip! is a beautiful flower, diate 
| particular) care. in its cultivation, we ſhould de- 
- ſcribe it at large. It is e as follows: 
the ſtems of this flower being left remaining upon 
the root, will perfect the erde about ay, Which 
will be fit to gather when the ſeed: veſſels begin to 
burſt; then they are to be cut cloſe to the ground | 

in Sep- 


k 5; Sir eg tember, 
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ange which i is the moſt proper ſeaſon for fow- 


5 2 31 * 1 


them. 
er hbey love a foil 3 ſed af md and watural 


black Cs, or the rubbiſh of old buildings and 
natural earth, but may be ſown in à natural foil, 
and the firſt year their roots will be very fiivall; 

but after their ſecond appearance above ground, 
they may be taken from the pots or caſes they 
were ſowen in) and put in a bed :of natural ſandy 
ſoil well ſifted, where the thickneſs of half an ineſii 


of the fame earth ſhould be ſpread over them; and 


thus they are to continue, without any other cul- 
ture thau adding half an inch of the earth for 
the covering every year, till they begin to blow, 
which will be in five ot fix years time. In this 
manner tulip ſeeds are to be ſown every your tor 
new varieties. 0 4:73 


It is good to plant all che forward blowers in 


' bed together; and of ther late flowering tulips 


to place the! talleſt ſorts in the middle line of the 


bed, with two rows of the ſhorteſt blowers on 
each ſide. When they are planted in this month, 
they neei no ſſielter till the March, that the 
flowet buds appear, and then they ought to be de- 
ſended from blights with mats or painted cloth 


ſtrained upon heops ; which covering will ſerve 


alſo for ſheltering the flowers from the heat wo the | 
ſun and raing when they areblown; © 110 7 


There are tho diffetent elaſſes of e the 


præcoreʒ or early: blowers,-and'the ferotine, or la- 
ter blowers : and>theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their 
double and ſingle flowers. They have alſo dif- 
forent denominations from their colours and ta- 
ture zaas ( bagats, which are the talleſt» flowers, 
commonly purple and white marbled; agates; 


* growl ſhorter Tan the other, whoſe een 
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are veined with two colon and beazarts, which 
Have four colours, tending to yellow and reds of 
- Cifferent kinds. 
The [cultivatiary of violets in n is in- 
creaſed by tranſplanting their runners either in 


of themſelves at every joint, without the aſſiſ- 
moſt rural part of the garden, or;near the edges 
yon is by ſar the beſt. 


uſed for edgings, their flowers being of a pink 
colour. Vou may increaſe daifies by parting their 
roots either in Spring or e Oy. make 
pretty: edgings for flower beds. 

The honeyſuckle or woodbine is a twining 
plant, proper to be placed about trees in avenues, 
to intermix its bloſſoms among their branches ; 


Theſe plants, and indeed all flowering 
are beſt managed as headed plants, and planted in 
pots, by which means, when in flower, they may 


moved as ſoon as the bloſſom is over, to make 
room for others. They are raiſed from layers or 
cuttings, ordered like thoſe of the jeſſamine, in 


the natutal inhabitants of the woods, where they 
per fume the air with their fragrant odours. 


kept eh _ 


this month.or in February: they will. take root 
ianee of any art. They ſhould be planted in the 
of garden beds; a diading yok and: 28 7 ſitua- 

Annual ſtocks are u in domes or may be 


or it may be trained up into a ſtandard as a beaded 
plant in the moſt remote part of the 3 


rubs, 


be agreeably mixed with ever- greens, and re- 


this month or October: they love ſhade, and are 


The Virginia myrtle, which bears berries from 
which is drawn- the green wax whereof candles 
are made, is propagated by ſowing the berries in 
pots of black fandy 8 in thus, month, Soy 
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The box-tree is valuable for its wood, and for 

the continued verdure of its leaves. This plant 
will make delightful hedges in gardens: but it 

- WH delights in chalky mountains, where it will grow 

: much quicker than in our gardens. It is raiſed 

5 . by layers, flips, or feeds; and the beſt time to 

| make layers or flips of it is in this month: the 

> ſeeds of it may be fown as ſoon as ripe, or laid in 

| ſand dering the Winter to be ſown the Spring 

— | following. inn v 62. LEST & „3 ] n 
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The ſallads of this month are compoſed of 
creſſes, radiſhes, chervil, young onions, burner, 
arragon, ſome blanche d cellery and endive, and 
Tſettuce, _ „ 5 1 
' WH Iybere are yet melons and cucumbers, plenty of 
- muſhroons upon beds and in paſture grounds. 
| young garden peas and beans, and ſome kidney 
1 beans. Cabbages and ſprouts of cabbages in 
EY great abundance ; carrots, turnips, fkirrets, beets, 
4 onions, ſhalots, rocambole, and horſe-radiſn. 
| We have in this month good flowers and ſuck- 
ers from artichoaks planted in the ſpring ; and in 
our kitchen garden we have ſtill plenty of cauli- 
6(EACTTETUTUü Totem 
ö The fruit garden affords us this money N | 
| peaches, and nectarines in great abundance, Th 


+ — -»* * 12 Eb 


N old Newington peach, which is ſb much valued, | 
is now in its greateſt perfection. There are blue 
and white figs, blue and white perdigran plums, 

the Summer bon cretien, bergamot, and other 
ſorts of pears. Some apples, walnuts, and fil- | 

| The Tihod of pioſerying ripe grapes til! 

4 Chriſtmas is thus: let them be gathered wien 

4 e . 2 "ies „ Wt SEV es OP 7 . 5 : 
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: hey us fall ripe, and dry.;,.cut the Fancbes ar 


with, three or four joints of the branch, and wax 
each end ot, the joint with ſealing wax: then 
hang them in a toom where there is generally a 
fire. Me ons: that are full grown, and not. tipe, 

will ripen, i put in 4 net an nd. hung up.in a warm 
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7 The, flowers [hae blow this month are, I 


| 2 moly, colchicums, veto wy 1 E ar 
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_— is now time to . N of lettuce 
far Winter uſe; tranſplant cabbages and cau- 
lifower plants ; take up thoſe cauliflower plants 
which. begin 10 flower, tie their leaves together, 


and bury. their mays and ftalks j in ſand in a cellar, 
or ſome cool place. Cut artichoaks with. long 


ſtalks, apd preſerye a houſe by ſetting 


their ſtalks in fand, Dreſs and earth ug ſuch ar- 


. 9 as have done blowing, and continge to 
earth up cellery for blanching. Draw up ſome 
| full grown. endiyę, to plant dawn, on the ſides of 
the ridges. to blanch. Tranſplant, lettuces upon 


warm als and keep your. ſpinsch, carrats, 


ON1ONS, &c. own in uly and Auguſt, clean from 


e Plant beans and peas at the bean 


month a in 
Fend of this Apo ry one 4 


0 825 10 15 . 
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or wet, and earth up the ſtems o 


| E | 
into the places where they ere to abide the Win- 
ter. Break down the inner leaves of you cauli- 
flowers ſown in May, to defend mics from froſt 
| of your brocco'i 
plants: make ſome moderate hot-beds to plant 
mint and tanſey upon. Guard your muſhroom- 
beds from wet and froſt : ſpread ſome rotten dun 
on the beds of ſcedling ; aſparagus. plants, — 
make hot - beds for aſparàgus, if required at table 
in Decembet. Lay on the quarters of the garden 


* 


the dung of your melons, and cucumker beds, alſo 


the dung of the Jay-ftall, _ 


- 


Sow kidney-beans in baſkets under a ſouth- 


wall, to be afterwards forwarded by bot-beds, for 


ear! y beans: and hotfpur-peas, and Spaniſh beans, 
in ſome well; expoſed; border under a wall, or a 


| hedge. _ Sow alſo radiſhes in ſome warm place to 
draw early in the Spring; and creffes, lettuce, 


muſtard, ſpinach, &c. upon a decayed hot-bed : 
put likewiſe. ſome roots of mint upon a gentle 


| _ -hot-bed for Winter ſalladds. 
„ „„ Fruit ee eee 
his is the moſt proper ſeaſon. for planting f 
; peaches, apricots, and other fruit- trees, which 
is beſt done in us tryed earth, nothing being more 
prejudieial to them than dung.. 
If the weather ſhould: be moiſt or wet this 
month, the borders muſt be raiſed, and the trees 
» Planted high; for it is certain death to peaches 
And apricots to ſtand where water ſtagnates in the 
Winter. Vines ſhould be. planted againſt walls 
ſeven or eight feet aſunder. The. beſt, foil for 
vines is the rubbiſh of old buildings, ſea- coal 
| _ *ities,” of drift fand with rotten dung, mixed with 


n equal quantity of nat 7 r 
n equal quantity of natural eartt n 
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"2 Prifirve. 1 a good Mick o& Ahne inn ON be 
Jon y, on, all decalions, for fruit trees, eber. 


the e and flowers. 1 | Expe 
t Vaſte 
I the Plower 9 211% 1.514 ble! 
eite to tranſplant and lay roſes and ſuch 
' Yikes flowering ſhrubs; and to. plant the cuttings T| 
of jeſſamines and honey ſuckles in ſhady borders ; (, 
och the berries 5 rs holly, and other ever- WM <: 
greens, prepared in earth or ſand, and if the ſea- Wl fn? 
be mild, theſe, kipds of plants may be pruned, ane 
9 the time of watering your houſed greens be 5 
in the morning, when the ſun ſhines upon them ; ; 10 ; 
but after the middle of the month. you are to give os 
. No wateting to 'ydur tender ſucculent, plants. Be hr 
1 ©” careful to Fae! Jour, walks clear from autumnal "T 
= I | leaves. ph: | 5 : bail; 
1 N | * 235 E £11 10 3 1900 ili 
— > 55 8 "ern of the IEF #123 | ſkirr 
K With | refpelh to ſoils for plantation of fruit- 10 
trees, it has been obſerved that vines thrive beſt T 
in dry, light ground: that peaches, plums and | 
* cherries delight in a ſandy loam ;: and figs,” pears ry 
and apples agree with all forts of ſolls, opel 3 
the Fons be near three feet deep. For the diſ- F 1 
. tance to be gbſerved in planting bf fruit trees, 
2 Wall of ſeven or eight feet high will requite the _ 
trees to be planted about ten or twelve feet aſun- = 
der; and if the walls be ten feet high, eight or > 
1 ten feet aſunder; but in either caſe the peach and 44. 


5 — mould be planted at Such, leſs diſtance | 
than the apricot, plum or cherry.” 

Before you begin your olintaridnd, be veel 
{ial the ground is properly enriched for that pur- 
poſes ; the n mould be nk two feet me Of | 

e 


nt —— Ae 
whole length of it, and four or fix feet over, . 

| ins it up with a ſandy Joam half a foot higher 

be ! (han the level 3 be careful to preferve ſome of me” 

fineſt mould near the top, to plant your trees in. 


M Experience tells us that untryed earth dug from a 2 6 
WHT vatte or common ſed with cattle is the moſt agrar ; 1.4; nl 
able for all manner of young een „„ + \ 
all '  Protec bf the mane er 5 
ky The herbs: which form {allad this a are * 
. creſſes, chervil, muſtard, radiſh, turnip, rape 
Of ſpinach, lettuce, buraet, tarragon, Foung oni- 5 „ 
ons, blanched cellery, and endive. „ on a 
d. | S 
5 For kitchen uſe we have now oarfley,. beets, | ; 4 5 


and all ſorts of aromatic herbs: likewiſe cauli- 
„flowers, artichoaks; peas and beans, and kidney-" 

ge bbeans ſown in July ; and we have yet cucumbers, 
* and ſome melons, with plenty of muſhroons. 
| This month produces the following roots for 
boiling; carrots, turnips, palſnips, potatoes, 
ſkirrets, ſco. zonera, and beets. Jo uſe raw, we 
have onions, garlick, ſhalots, and other roots, 

of Likewiſe ſome chardonss kh | 
The fruits of this month are, ths of the late 


- peaches and plums, grapes, figs, and mulberries, Une, 11 
wo with ſome filberds and ROW, and Bent r 


. ef pears and apple. #1; 30s 
The flowers that blow this 8 are, — . 


* amomus, heli 1otropes, arbutus, ſingle Wall- flowers, N 
wi carnations, ſtock-gilliflowers, double violets, and tt 


the alen craps. -Þ) 0 101 0 JN 4 % 7 ö 
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Tas up the roots of carrots, parſaips; ROY : 


toes, beets, large rooted parſley &c::lay them 

in ſand, defended from wet and fro A pick bf de- 
cayed leaves from your cauliflower plants, and 

diaw earth up to the ems of thoſe under bell and 
hand glaſſes. Weed your ſpinach, onions, and 
other crops ſown in July and Auguſt. 

So peas and beans to ſucceed thoſe of the 
$ormer month, and draw up earth to the ſtems of 


thoſe which ate come up. If the weather is mild 
Four cauliflowers and lettuce plants that are in 


frames, or under glaſſes, may haie ſome air gven 
them. The ground between your artichoaks 
mutt be trenched, laying a large ridge of earth 


over the roots, equal on their ſides and "_— cat ps 


In the Fruit Gaiden. 


It is no- proper time to begin ric pears... 
1 plums, eſpecially the dwarfs, and thoſe' on 
the eſpaliers; the vine, of all other works, is the 
moſt material to be obſerved this month. Lay 
down. the branches, particularly ſuch as %% 
would have fruit upon the following year, ta be 
ſet growing in pots upon a table at great enter- 
tainmen s. The branches for this purpoſe. muſt 


be ſhoots of the ſame year, and ſo drawn N 127 


the hole at the bottom of a garden pot, that when 
it is filled wich earth there may be a reaſonable 
number of eyes or buds above ground. Eight or 
nine bunches of IPEd 1 Mm e on 2 
branch. 1 
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Nurſeries: for ſtocks of all ſorts of fruit- trees 
may be made this and the preceding month, as 


well as in February and March, Vou chanot _ 


ſily chuſe or make the ſoil of your nurſery for 


walktrees too rich, becauſe ſtocks ſhould be vi- 


gorous. Plant the beſt plum- ſuckers, or ſow the 


ſtones and kernels whereon to raiſe peaches ved " 


1 pears and apples. 


Trees! that are-anheatthly. may be refeeſheS-by 


apply new mould te their roots. Let your 
moſt delicate i ſtone fruit be covered, to defend 
them from the ſeverity of tho piercing winds. In 
planting and ſowing'it is a general rue: @ ifow 
moderitay dry, and plant moiſ. 


Nail the tender branches of figs Une lle bs: | 


the wall, before the great froſts come on. If the 


weather be open continue to Plane: and remove | 


fruit trees.” [Rt FELSTLE STR, ni c 5 5 An 


5 e ae Garden, 1177 woe # f 


1 heaps of earth for your feveral: bort 
of flowers, and make the proper mixtures: for ex · 
otics : obſerving that where the ground is toe 


Riff it may be brought to a ſtate of loam, by add- 
ing to it a ſufficient quantity of drift or ſea - ſand. 
Tie up allitrees and ſhrubs to ſtalses, otherwiſe, 
by their being looſe and at Mberty, they will be 


deſtroyed bylthe winds. Cut dowm the ſtalks of 
tall blowing flowers" that have done bloſſoming, 
within three inches of the foot. Roſes, jeſſa- 


mines and honeyſuekles W be Pr Nr er 5 


_ If the weather is open. 


Lay down your nene pete pin; their iden, a 
the lui towards the ſun) to draint them from 
moiſture,” and preſerve them from froſts. Give 


your feeding bi los. 11 e * 3 them 
5 W „ rene 
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ſheltered from the froſt. Plant hyacinths, and 


jonquils, and plunge them into "My "Doug to 1898 
ſom about rn. 9.7 | 4 


Alone oft "Y month,” 9911's 


J v 
S8 2 ; 


plant currants, gooſeberries, earleces. . 1 


early peaches, nectarines, &c. againſt a paling of 
five feet high, made after the following manner: 


the ſtakes to ſupport this paling muſt. be ſet about 


four feet diſtance from each other; to which you 
muſt nail Whole deal boards of twelve feet long, 
well jointed to one another, and ploughed on the 
edge, ſo as ſet in laths, that thereby the ſteam 
of the dung, which is to lie at the back, may not 
get among the plants; becauſe wherever ſuch 
ſteam comes it will cauſe mildews. The deals 
are to be an inch in thickneſs; for if they are not 
quite ſo thick, the trees will be apt to be ſcorched 
upon the firft application of the firſt dung; and 


. of they ure thicker, the artificial: heat applied to 


their backs, upon the time it begins to decline, 
will not be powerful enough to warm them 
thorough; ant) WR the dung muſt be often re· 


freſhed. 1 a 


When hs ale At up, {you are to mark, outa - 


Lösen the.ſouth ſide of it about four feet wide; 
and on the qutſide of the border, faſten to the 
ground in a ſtraight line, ſome ſcantlings of wood 
about four inches thick, to reſt glaſs lights upon, 
which are to ſlope back to the pailing for ſhelter- 
| ing the fruit, as occahen requires; between theſe 
glaſs lights muſt be bars cut out of whole deal, 
about four inches wide, ſo made, that che glaſs - 
lights may reſt in them; theſe bars muſt. v0 
5 remain fixed, A in a frame for a hot bed. 8 


ab” * 
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At the end of this frame muſt be a door ſhaped 
to the profile of the frame, to be opened, either 
the one or the other, as the wind happens to blow, 
always obſerving that the door be opened on that 
fide only which is freeſt from the air. 
If a frame of this nature be made in the Sum- 
mer ſeaſon, you may plant in. the ſame Summer 

wich fruit-trees, and the trees will take very good 
root before Winter, and be ſo well ſtored with 

ſap againſt the following Spring, as to ſhew no 
ſign of their removal, but bear extremely. Be- 
ſides, by this Simmer planting, the trees ſeldom 
or never throw away their ſtrength: in Autumn 

. - ſhoots, or mak: any attempts toward it till Sep- 
tember and October, when the froſts preveat 
their deſign. 5 4 3 1 0 1 £2 Shs . 

The trees planted muſt have time allowed for 

the juices to digeſt, before you begin to force 
them: therefore the hot dung is not to be applied 

to the back of the paling before November. About 
the middle of this month, or towards the end, 
is time enough to bring ripe cherties in February; 
at the fame time likewiſe beat may be uſed for 
apricots, ſn as to make the maſculine apricots as 
large in February as duke cherries, and ripen 
them the beginning of April. Apricets, though  * © 18 
forced in the uncommon ſeaſon, will thrive and YG 
proſper well for many years; but our cherries da = 
not beas this-alteration'in-nature ſo well. Some | 
forward ſorts of plums will ripen/ about the end of bs [ 4 
April; and the Anne-peack at the ſame time. 8 q 5 
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The early neQarine being thus forced, would ri- l 

| pen with the maſculine apricot. And as to 5 ny; No we 3 
gooſeberries, we may have green fruit fit for tarts 1 

in January and February; and ripe gooſeberriees 
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In this frame you might alſo plant a ww or 
two of ſtrawberries; which would ripen at the 
end of February: or beginning of March. And 
among the fruit you may mix here. and there a 
monthly roſe tree; and havei a border planted 
with early tulips; hyacinths; jonquils, nareiſſus, 
and other flowers, which by the forcing heats 
would make a kind of Summer all the Winter, 


The trees planted in theſe frames muſt be cloſe. 


to the paling, contrary to the methods of plant- 
ing againtt walls; for the roots will run under 
the pales, and draw nouriſhment equally from the 
earth about them, but with walls it is otherwiſe. 
The trees need not be planted at a greater diſtance 
than four or five feet: and thoſe. thatihave ſtood 
ſcven or eight years againſt walls, may be removed 
to tiefe forcing frames without any danger: As 
to pruning theſe trees, the ſame method is to be 
followed as recommended for other trees in Fe · 
bruary; but the ſeaſon for doing it is not the 
ſame ; for in the forcing frames our Spring begins 
in November, but in the other caſe it does not 
begin till the end of January or February. Te 
trees are to be pruned and nailed to the pales 
(every branch as cloſe to the pales as may be) 
about a week before the forcing heat is applied; 


and all che glaſſes, to be put up as ſoon as they 
: „ KE 


are pram; 7117 n 25 FE9G Tt Þunc 
The hot dung to de laid to the back of the 
pales, ought to be toſſed up in an heap ſome days 
before it is uſed, that it may yield a heat every 
where alike * and when it is fit to be applied to 

the pales, you muſt lay it four feet wide at the 
baſe ; and let it Nope to two feet at the top, the 
heighth in all being at firſt within/four inches of 
the top of the pales, and in fix weeks time 4 384 
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ſink to about three feet, when you are to apply 
freſh dung. The firſt heat does little more than 


ſwell the buds of the trees, and bring them to a 


green colour; the ſecond forwards their bloſſom- 
ing, and the third brings the fruit to maturity. 


It helps very much the bloſſoming of the trees, to 


cover them with the glaſs-lights, when froſt hap- 
pens : but no opportunity of ſhowers ſhopld be 
denied them, if the weather be tolerable: mild, 
till the buds, begin to ſtir; after that, the glaſſes 
are to remain over them conſtantly till the ſun 
begins to have ſome power, When the ſun 


ſhines warm, and the wind is not too ſharp, give. 


air at the front of your frame; and if this does 
not happen during a fortnight's ſpace, then give 
air at the end, and put up mats or canvas to cor- 
rect the.winds, and cauſe the air ts circulate in 
the frames. wt hs Wk os rh 
About three changes of dung will ſuffice to 
bring your cherries to ripeneſs in February, al- 


lowing each parcel to remain a month at the back 


of the pales : but if April proves cold, the forc- 
ing heat is to be continued till May, for plum:, 
peaches, nectarines zl apricots, Where theſe 
forcing frames are kept, the dung, when it has 
loſt its heat, may be laid in heaps to rot for the 
improvement of land. VVV 


Produce of the month. 
The ſallads of this month are compoſed from 
the ſmall herbs on the hot-bed, with burner, 
cabbage-lettuce, cellery, and endive blanchec, 
and, young onions. If the cucumber plants th: t 
were ſown in July have been properly guarded 
© from rain and froſts, they will produce fruit this 
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month. We have cauliflowers and ſome arti- 
choałks in the green-houſe. | 

The Toets we' have. this month are, cite, 
parſnips, turnips, beets, ſkiriets, horſe-radiſh, 
potatoes, onions, fhalots and recambole.. The 
«herbs; and N for boiling are, r and 
- the ſpinach, | 

The dried berbs are; mint, ſweet marjoram, 
and marygold flowers. Fhe pot-herbs are cel- 
1 eee __— thyme, ſavory, NO, 
and'c | 

Apples and pears of ſeveral ſorts are now ripe, 
fuck as the St. Germain, la chaſſeree, the ambret, 
colmar, criflan, and ſwain's egg; there are wal- 
nuts, medjars, and ſervices. We RO — 
ſome grapes and figs, 

| The flowers that blow this. month are, Goole 
anemonies, gentianella, polyanthus, ftock-gilly- 
flower, and double violets. We have A 
dome carnations in the enen 
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Bufmeſs.of the. Kitchen Garden. 


SAO eabbages which are deſigned for 
fed, muſt be hung up by their ſtalks in a. 


plant them down in a warm border almoſt over 
- their head. Plant each kind at a diſtance, | and. 

cover them with dry ſtraw or een if oy 

weather be froſty. 

So radithes, carrots ind. bine on warm 


n and ſpread. it Mk the. 1. trench 
* 141 4 | ug 


— . — — 


dry room for a week or ten days, after which 


Torders for an early crop, - Carry dung into the 


4] 


; 


rail wall fruit trees and ſtandards that are hardy; 


up the quarters, 8 the earth in ridges, that 
it may be mens by the froſt. In mild wea- 


ther uncover your cauliflower plants under frames 
every day. Earth up cellery as near the tops of 
the plants;as poſſible. 


On the approach of hard Kone couer cellery 
and endive with fern or ſtraw. If the weather 
be mild, ſow early peas in warm borders about 
the middle of the month, and in froſty IT 
over. Kees with reeds or ſtraw, 


n the Fruit Garden. 3 


Tue Nn buſineſs to be done in the Suit 

arden this month is the pruning of vines, and 
thoſe other works which we re left unfiniſhed the 
preceding mont. e 

About the latter end 5 1 eh prune ani 
and you may yet ſet moſt ſort of kernel ſtones. 

oft ſort of hardy. trees, that ſhed their — 
in the Winter, may be removed or planted. 

Vou muſt; be attentive to fruit, trees in or- 
chards, and ſuch branches as make confuſion 
muſt be taken away. Cover every conſiderable 
wound with a mixture of bees-wax, roſin, and 
tar, in equal quantities, and of tallow about half 
the quantity of any of. the others; which are to 
be melted together in an earthen veſſel well gla- 
zed, and with a painting brufh dipped into it, the 
wound-; is to be covered over. 

Vou muſt now be careful to 8 amilo, 
which: harbour in moſt parts of the garden, but 
particularly behind the ſtems of wall trees, where 


they, "_ be found in great ee 
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Provide ſhelter for your tender flowers in the 
green houſe, ſuch as choice anemonies and the 
ranunculus. Take off dead and rotten leaves 

from your exotic plants. Let your green- houſe 
plants have but little water; and be ſure to ob- 
ſerve this rule, that aloes, euphorbiums, Indian 

figs, torch - thiſtles, and ſedums, have not any 80 

ter given them till the latter end of March. 

You muſt not be over haſty, in warming 5 
green-houſe with artificial heats, but admit as 
much ſun as poſſible, 'becauſe as that is a natural 
heat, they will be better cheriſhed: © The prin- 
cipal matter is to keep out froſts, which may be 

; done by covering the windows of your green- 
houſe with mats. LEP: 

As no- plant can live whhout air, It is adviſea- 
ble, that at the end of your green-houſe there 
ſhould be an anti- chamber, through which you 
are o paſs to the houſe; which chamber will 

have freſh air from abroad every time you go into 

it, and on opening the door of it into the green- 

houſe, the air will there mix with the other that 

has been pent up, and impregnate it with new 

2 by which means it will contribute to the 

by, e of Plants, without affecting them too 
enly | 

The weather being generally ſevere at the cloſe 
of this month,, thoſe gentlemen that have water- 


works in their gardens muſt cover their fountain m 

Pipes, and the ſtone of thoſe' works, with ſtable ce 

litter, to preſerve them from froſt, which will at 

occaſion the ſtone. to crack, 5 conſequently de- th 

iro it, | 5 
5 "Es. 
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This is the proper time to turn up grave] walks 
into ridges, in order. to deftroy the weeds, in 
which manner they are to coding an Aptil, 
when they muſt be laid afreſh, -- 

This method of managing our walks at this 
time of the year, is by many objected againſt ; 
becauſe, beſides being deprived of the benefit of 
them all the Winter, it doth not anſwer the end 
of the practice, but rather the contrary. Turn- 
ing the walks up in ridges kills indeed the preſent 


werds; but for the very ſame reaſon that the huſ- 
bandman ſtirs, and etills his land, to entich and 


fertilize it, ſo this turning and ridging of walks 
is a real tillage, and adds fertility to them, to, the 
future increaſe of graſs and werds. 

I his eonſidered, if conſtant rolling after rains 


ad froſt will not effectually kill: che moſs and 
weeds of your gravel walks, the beſt way if they 
muſt be turned, is to ſtay till April, and then 
turn and lay them down: at the ſame time. But 
the better way is, inſtead of turning the gravel» 


walk, to run the tap over with a; Dutch. hough, 


in the Spring of the year, aftet a froſt; then lev 


them lie ſome ting; before they are raked and 
rolled, and that will! kill the moſs and weeds, or 


will auſwer the ſame end. 


Wark of the month. 


id very principal part of the buſineſs of this 
mans conſiſts in its being eſteemed a greater ex- 
cellengy to produce a ſiugle cucumber. or cherry 
at Chriſtmas, than to bring to "Mun loads of 
them in their natural ſeaſon. 

In December and January 1 we may have foms 


tioned 


- 
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whers the walks ate very Ae vo baits wen 


"ins Sar. by the help of the forcing flame men- 
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tioned in the preceding month, or otherwife by 
the aſſiſtance of hot-beds'; and we may have cu. 
. cumbers fit for the table every month in the year: 
the common natural eucumbers laſt tolerable 
good till the end of Auguſt, though they run 
upon the ground; and if we take care to let fome 
cucumber vines run vp ſticks againſt walls, they 
will have very fair fruit till the end of October, 
but eſpecially if they are covered in the night from 
froſts; and in November and December a gar- 
dener, among his cucumber plants, of various 
ages and degtees of growth, may have fruit ſet ſo 
as to de brought to perfection, and cut down on 
. ee ee ee e e eee e 
The time for ſowing cucumbers for Winter 


fipening are to be thus obſerved; begin to ſow. 


ſeed on the natural ground, to tranſplant them 
upon a moderate hot - bed the latter end of July, 
and continue your ſowing every week till the lat- 
fer end of Auguſt; and thoſe plants that are ſowh 
about the latter end of Auguſt; will begin to ſhew 


fruit the beginning of October: in September, 
ſo three times, viz. about the ninth, the nine - 
teenth, and the twenty fifch days of that month; 


and thoſe ſown on the laſt of thoſe days will bear 
fruit fit to be cut the firſt of January: then you 
may ſow in October, and have a good crop in 
February, with, good management. | 
To bring cherries in December, it has been 
practiſed to pull off all the bloſſoms of a tree, as 
ſoon as they were budding out in the Spring, 
and the tree kept very dry from rains all the 
Summer; and about the end of July, or in Au- 
uſt, giving it gentle waterings, by little and lit - 
le, about the end of September it has been in 


3 1 and 


full bloſſom, when glaſſes are to be kept over it; 
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and at the end of Ogober, if the weather is cold 

or beginning of November, dung is to be applied 
at the back of the pales, and renewed as directed 
in November for your forcing frames. Ihe mo 
rello cherry, which 1s apt to come Jate, will hol 
a long time upon the tree, even till the end of Oc- 
tober; and. if ſuch. trees were ſheltered from 
frolts with mats or glaſſes, there is no doubt but 
the fruit will remain a month longer upon the 
tree, and perhaps till December. 

Currants will remain good upon the trees till 
Ogober, if the buſhes are well matted up as ſoon 
as the fruit is coloured, but the mats ate to be 


put vp in a very dry ſeaſon.., And it is the opi- 


nion of many gardeners, that we have many ſorts 
ot fruits which will hang upon trees all the year 
about, and be fair to the eye all that time, if 
they are kept fiom the. froſt ; but as it is natural 
ſor trees to d. ſburden themſelie; of the loads of 
frifit, you are to begin to cover them before they 
are ripe, otherwiſe they will. be in danger of 
dropping from the r 

Beſides the paling and flames for 1 pening of 
fruit in che Winter, deſcribed in the preceding 


month; ſome curious gentlemen adviſe the bujld- 


ing of walls, wi.h. fire-places; at the back, at 
twe:ve or fourteen teet diſtance from one another; + 
the fiues thereof to be made with. various turns, 
ings; till you come near; the top of the wall, by, 
which means the whole wall may be regularly 
warmed at once; and theſe walls are o have 
frames and glaſſes i in the ſame manner as uſed a- 
gainſt the paling already treated of. The walls 
of this kind ſeem to be juſtified in this obſerva- 
tion I have made, that a vine, or other fruit tree, 
eurer aint e where's Are: Is 89170 
Avant - ſtantl * 
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ſtaptly kept, or againſt the back of an oven fre- 
quently uſed, will ſhoot'and ripen its fruit much 
earlier than in any (expoſure to the ſun againſt a 
common wall; W plainhy news fruit may be 
forced by fire. An | 

Black and white" grapes, with other forts of 
fruit, have been "ripe in Aptil, by being planted 

againſt a fire wall. 

And not only fruit, but plants of all Kinds, 
may be forced by fire as well as dung + for there 
is a way for making a hot-bed by means of fire; 
for the uſe of hols e gardeners ' who have not an 
opportunity of Petting horſe-dun;s. This hot- 
- bed is thus managed:; you are to make a frame of 
brick-work of any length, but as wide only as a 
common hot- bed, to have à fire place at one end, 
to paſs into a flue, which is to wind from fide to 
fide, till it reaches the other end, and diſcharges 
its ſmoak by a chimney ; the top of theſe flues 
may be covered with ſquare tiles, and when the 
intermediate ſpaces betu een the ffues are filled 
with coarſe ſand, cover the whole with fquare 
tiles, and raiſe the wall about ten inches above 
the pavement, ſo that you may cover the pave- 
ment as deep with fand, if there be occaſion; 
then upon the ſand place ſuch frames as are ge- 
nerally uſed for hot-beds, to hold the earth in 


© them; and that the earth may receive the heat of 
Hy ſand. This bed, b . heat of the flies, 


en the fire is lighted, be Made 28 uſeful as 


any hot- bed, and may be leſs td and 


more s 
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we habs this month in the greenhouſe: IRE 


trees and ſhrubs in flower, nne Glaſ- 
6 fonbuty 


5 


h jeſſami nes of ſeveral kinds, ficoides, and 

The following are now in fruit; the arbutus, or 
{ſtrawberry tree, amonum plinii, orange, lemon, 
citron, olive, and the pomegranatee. 

f We have in the conſervatory ſome artichoaks 
preſerved in the ſand. There are ſeveral ſorts of 


g cabbages, and their ſprouts, for beiling; aſpara- 
. gus upon bot beds; and if diligence has been 
& uſed, you may find ſome cucumbers, or the plants 
7 which were ſown in July and Auguſt, 
by We have this month on the hot-bed ſallads of 


.- WH ſmall herbs, with mint, terragon, burnet, eab- 
ic bage-lettuce preſerved under glaſſes, and fom 

7 ereſſes and chervil upon the natural ground, with 
which high taſte helps the ſallads of this ſeaſon, 
A To theſe may be added blanched cellery and en- 
a There are variety of herbs for ſoups, and the 
þ kitchen uſe, ſuch as ſage, thyme, beert-leave:, 


d parſley, ſortel, ſpinach, cellery, and leaks, tops | 

0 of young peas, &c. Likewiſe ſweet matjoram, 7 

b dried mar:gold flowers, and dried mint. The 

N roots are, carrots, parſnips, turnips, and potatoes. 

f The fruit garden produces little this month, 

1 except pears and apples; of the latter we have 

4 but few, though there are yet plenty of the ,for- 

f WW mer, particularly of the St. Germain, ambret, 

5 and the colmar. „ „ 

7 The flowers we have this month are ſingle ane: 

d monies, ſtock-gilliflowers, ſingle wall- flowers, 

| primroſes, ſnow-drops, black hellebore, Winter 
aconite, polyanchus; and in hot-beds, the nar- 

cilſus and hyacin tn. 8 B 7; 

4 15 1 3 The 


T l Complete BBE. MASTER; 
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| "Bip Arbe of managing . as 
15 is © well for rofit as s pleafure. 


ESE little inſeQs are no leſs to be valded 
for the profits of their labour, than the tri. 
An expence and trouble attendant on them, 
there being no wood nor foreſt, no fruit nor 
flower, but what contributes to their daily toll: 

nor are they at any time idle, but i in very cold or 

Wet weather. \ 
Ihe moſt convenient place to make choice of 
| for your apiary, or bee- garden, is near the houſe, 
_ that you may the better look after them in ſwarm- 
ing time, It muſt be ſecurely fenced from all 
ſorts of cattle, eſpecially hogs, and from all forts 
of fowl, whole dung is very p 1 to them. 
They muſt be well defended from high winds 
Wh. on Gly fide, with ſuch fences as may let the 
WW ſun come to them; but they ſhould be ſheltered 
br _ RW With a brick wall that is ſolid, in order to keep 
2 wind from coming through it, as well as over 
; that place pang. beſt for them which is moſt 
and where they have the 


* Expoſed to the ſou 
e oc belt opportunity to ſettle at their hives, when 


lM}; 22 come laden home. 
WA V7 0 dad eo ſhould likewiſe plant” ſeveral trees and 


n fhrubs at a reaſonable diſtance, near home, for 
them to pitch en at their ſwarming, that they 
Jon) not 8 in ee of being loſt for want Y 2 

| | light 
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light place. Limes, phillyreas, ſycamore trees, 
and firs, are particularly good to be planted ner 
them, becauſe they draw a great deal of honey 1 8 
and wax from their flowers. e cha 5 
Having fitted the place, the ſeats to ſet the hives 2 


on are to be piovided, which, muſt be ſex a little 3 
ſhelving, that the rain may neither run into the 
, 14 on 
It is better to avoid ſetting; many Hives,on a, 
bench; becauſe in Winter it may cauſe, the bees 55 


to fight, by going in each other's houſes, Which 
they may ſometimes miſtake for their own ; and. - 
therefore ſome eſteem ſingle ſtools beſt, which 
are to be ſet at about two feet diſtance from one 
another, and to be ſupported . with four. legs, *. 
about twelve or fourteen inches from the ground. 


\ 


They ſhould not be above half an inch, or an 


"of inch, bigger than the hive, ſave only before, 
ſe, where thege ought to be the ſpace of three or four 

m- inches, that the bees may have room enough ? 
all light upon it. The beſt ſtools are of wood ; thols ' - © 2 
ts of ſtone are too cold in M inter, and too hot iin 

= Summer. The ſtools ſhould be ſet towards che 


ads ſouth, or rather a point or two to the welt, that 
the the hive may ſomewhat break the eaſt wind from 


red dhe door, and ſtand in ſtraight rows from welt to 

eep CC * 
vey There is another method made uſe of, which _” '. 
ot is, to wake. for. every hive of bees you intend to 
the keep, a cot or houſe of about two, feet ſquare, .. © 
en UF and two feet and an half high, ſet on four; Er . 
; about ten inches above ground, and five or [1 77 
ind inches within the ground, and covered with” ld F735 


boards or tiles, to caſt off the rain ; the back, or 
north fide, being c'ofed up very cloſe, and mg 9 += 
| 13 An 3 SER in EW -, -. 
eaſt and weſt ſides to have doors to open and flu 
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af pleafure, with haſps to them, and at the face, 


or ſouth fide, to have a — door, that may come 
about half way down, which is to be elevated at 


_ pleaſure, and ſerves in Summer for a penthouſe, - 


not only to beat off the rain from the hives, but 
to defend them from the extreme heat of the fun, 
which is apt fo melt their honey. The other 
lower half ſhould have two ſmall doors, to open 


to either hand, which will ferve to defend the 


holes of the hives from i injurious winds, When 
the Winter approaches, and the cold winds are 
like to injure the bees, you may then faſten all the 
goors, which will defend the bees from the ex- 


treme of heat and cold, both which are infurivus 4 


to them. 

If you find them to Gand too snd in winter, 
you may put ſtr3w within the doors, to keep 
them warm; but the extremity of cold don't in 
jute them fo moch as wer, which theſe cafes belt 
preferve them from. They likewiſe prevent the 
dees getting abroad upon every ſvn-ſhine day, 
becauſe the | Fog ſtand fix or ei 


lenſible of the ſmall heat; when, after the com- 
mon way of ſtools or benches, the fun caſts its 
rays to their doors: which light and warmth to- 
geiher excites them forth, to the expence of their 
proviſion, and the loſs of their lives, as is evident. 


b by frequent experience; the mildeſt and the'clear- 


Winters deftroying, or ſtarving, the moſt bees ; 
whereas the coldeſt and moſt froſty Winters beft 
preſerve them. 


As ſoon as the willow bloſſoms appear, you 


may open the under doors, that the light, and 


waronth of the ſun and air, may encourage _ 
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t inches within 
the door which make them dark, and the bees in- 
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to Soi or elſe you will binder their An bterd⸗ 

ing, and make them flothful. 5 
There are various ſorts of hives uſed i in ſeveral. 

N countries, but thoſe. moſtly uſed in England * 
0 Xe wicker hives, made of ptevit; willow. or harl, 


daubed with cow dung, tempered with, duſt, — 2 

es, or ſand ; or hives made with ſtraw - boenk! 
K with bramblets ; ſome out of curioſity, that they 
W may ſee the dees work, have them made with 
wood or glaſs, but they are ſo cold that the bees 
ig do not thrive well in them. Others have placed 
M double hives one by 2nother, and ſome upon tae; , 

tops of others; that ſo, by the taking ot one of 
? them away, they may leave the other for the bees, 
| without driving or killing of them; but as thoſe, 
experiments are ſeldom brought to perle dien, tis 
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needleſs to ſay much about them. - - ' 
The warmeſt and belt hives are thoſe 1 8 
of ſtraw, the bigneſs of which ſhould be of be-: e 
Y tween -five or ſeven "gallons, of a'round- form, XY 34 27 
rather broad than high; but you. ovght;to have; 2 
of each ſize, that you may ſoit, 25 ſwarms: to: 
them according as they are; bif : Rand: 
where you deſign to multiply For dar ock, make: 
& ve of {mall hives, and of the larger where you 
| 5 deſire a great deal of honey. Having thus made 


your hives, you mult dreſs them after the fol- 
lowing manner: take off all the ſtaring ſtra ws, 
A and jags, that are offenſive in the hive, 
and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. If you, 
need but few hives, you may prune them with a 
d knife; if many, ſinge and rub them en * 
\ piece of brimſtone. | i 
Having pruned your hive, bn 
three or four of them, as the 
hive. W. a: 30 uppe $7.5 "whereof ſeg'F 
wen ih 1 together I 
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' together at the top of the hive, and the lower 


v 

faſten about a handful above the ſkirts. Beſides — 

theſe ſpleets, the ſtraw hive ſhou}d have four C 

other ſpleets driven up into the ſkirts, to keep the þ 

hive from finking when it is loaded; two of t 

which are the two door poſts, the other two are 1 

| | hind poſts, ſet at equal diſtances. © © _ _? i 
JI Wbe hives you intend to uſe in ſwarming time 

muſt be rubbed with ſweer herbs, as thyme, r 

= balm, favoury, marjoram, fennel, hyffop, bean- © 

tops, Ke. and when the ſwarm is fertled, take a 9 

TLranch of the tree whereon they pitch, and wife 

"tha the hive clean with it, and wer the inſide of the a 

dive with honey, mend, falt and water, fmall beer, ſ 

„ or honey and mille, or ſugar and milk.  _ t 

Again, yout hives muſt be kept cloſe for de- 

*  - fence of your bees, firſt, from the cold, by mix- | 
lag of cow dung with lime or aſhes," and with 

„ - fand, with which you muſt ſtop up the edges of i 

tdhe hive round, and againſt Winter puta wicket t 

»!  *©, of a ſmal} piece of wood, in which are three or ” WM © 

4 - . four notches, cut juſt big enough for the bees i 


i —.— in and out at, that no vermin may get to | 

4 * 1 R 5 | ; 5 | 

If the Spring be mild, calm, and ſhowering, WM 

1 it is good for ſwarms,” and they will be the ear- | ] 

4 pr A her; but if it proves a cold, dry, windy Spring, 

tf,  -< then there will be but ſew ſwarms, and thoſe alſo ] 
Hy - + backward, There are the moſt fwarms and great- {| 1 
eitltt plenty of honey in dry weather. 1 a 
3 © Yow muſt begin to look after them about the 1 
wid dle of May in an early Spring, and obſerve 

|-., - © , what you can of the uſual ſigns that precede their f 

„charming, that you may be the more watchful - | 

„over thoſe that require if. When the hives are 
fall (before which they will never arm) = 
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will caſt out their, drones, although they be not 
quite grown, and the bees will hover about the 
doors. In cold evenings and mornings there will 
be a moiſture or ſweating upon the ſtool, and 
they will continually be running up and down 
haſtily, and he out in ſultry evenings and morn- 
ings, and go in again when the air is clear. 
In warm and ealm weather the bees delight to 
riſe; but eſpecially in a hot gleam, after a ſhower 
or gloomy cloud hath fent them home together. 
Then ſometimes they gather together without at 
the door, not only upon the ſtool, but the hive 
alſo ; where when you fee them begin to hang in 
ſwarming-time, and not before, you may be {ure 
1 they will preſently riſe, if the weather holds. 
' When the bees lie forth continually under the: 
x ſtool, or behind the hive, eſpecially towards the 
middle of June, tis a ſign or cauſeof not ſwarm- 
ing; for when they have once taken to lie forth, 
4 the hive will always ſeem empty, as though they: 
1 wanted company, and they will then have no- 
« | inclination to ſwar m. EE Coke? 7 1 
\ It is ſtormy and windy: weather alfo that will 
þ not ſuffer them to ſwarm, when they are ready, 
and that makes them lie out; for the longer they 
lie out, the more unwilling they are to warm. 
1 In order to make them ſwarm, ſome keep the 
= hives as cool as may be, by watering and ſhadow- 
| ing both them and the place where they fland, 
N and then enlarging of the door to give them air, 
they move the clutter gently with their. bruſn and 
1 If yet they lie out and ſwarm not, then the 
44 | next calm warm day about noon, while the ſun 
; ſhineth, put in the better part with your bruſh, 
and the reſt gently ſweep away from the ſtool, 
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hot ſuffeting them to cluſter again. Theſe riſing: 
in the calm and heat of the ſun; by their noiſe, 
as though they were ſwarming, will make the- 
others come forth perhaps unto them, and ſo 
they: may ſwarm. 7 
- Many other ways have been attempted to ennife 
bees to ſwarm, as by placing a large pew:er plat- 
ter under the (cluſter of bees as the hang out in 
the heat of the ſun, ſo that it may f fvonaly reflect 
the heat upon them, which will provoke them o 
ſwarm. 7 
If neither of theſe methods mould laden; 
but that they lie forth ſtill, then rear the hive: 
enough to let them in, and cloom up the ſkirts! 
all but the door: if this has not the pay ef- 
fect there i no remed r 
Ihe ſigns of ee are more certain. 


When the prime ſwarm is gone, about the eighth 


or tenth evening after, when another brood is 
ready, and again hath over filled the hive, in the 
morning before they ſwarm they will come down 
near the ſtool, and there they call one another, 
and at the time of warming they deſcend to the 
ſtool, where anſwering one another in more ear- 
neſt manner with thick and ſhriller notes, the 
muliitude come forth in great haſte, &c. f 

If the prime ſwarm be broken, the ſecond 2511 
both caſt and ſwarm the ſooner; it may be the 
next day, and after that a third, and ſometimes a: 
fourth, but all uſually within a fortnight ; ſomes; 
times alſo a ſwarm will caſt another that year. 

When the ſwarm is riſen, 'tis the uſual cuſtom 


Sto make a noiſe with a pan, kettle, mortar, &c. 


but ſome reckon it an infignificant cerem ony, 


ae 1. Een eſteem it . ' But if they 
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H. 
„ 
are like to be gone, caſt dung or ſund among them 
to make them come down. © | 
When they have made chcice of a lighting 
place, you will quickly ſee them knit together in- 
to a cluſter ; when they are fully ſettled, and the 
clufter hath been a while at the biggeſt, then 
hive them. And having in ſtore ſeveral hives of 
various ſizes, make choice of one that the bees 
may go near to fill it that year, but rather under- 
hive a ſwarm than over-hive them, and rub the 
hive with ſweet herbs, as it is before directed. 
The man that hives them muſt drink a cup of 
good beer, and waſh his hands and face there- 
with, or being otherwiſe defended; if the bees 
hang upon à bough, flake them into che hive, 
and ſet the ſame upon a mantle or cloth on the 
grounds as is uſual ; or you may cut off the 
ough, if it be ſmall, and lay it on the mantle 
or cloth, and ſet the hive over it, which is the 
bettet way. %%% 1 
If they light near the ground, lay your cloth 
under them, and ſhake them down, * place thie 
hive over them; and fuch'bres as gather | toge- 
ther without the hive ; wipe them gently with 
your bruſte toward the hive ; and if they take to 
any other place beſide the hive, wipe them off 
gently with your bruſh, and rub the place with 
wormwood, nettles, may-weed, &c. Then ſet the 
fwarm as foon as you can to the lighting-place 
till alt be quiet, every one knowing his own 
Tf rhe ſwarms ſeparate, and light in ſight of 
ons another, let alone the greater, and difturb 
the leſſer part, and they will fly to their ſellows: 
but if not in fight, hive them both in two ſepa- 
rate hives, and bring them together; ſhaking on 
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bees out of one hive on the mantle whereon the 
other hive ſtands, and place the other full hive on 
them, and they will all take to jlt. 

If your ſwarm ſhould happen to come late - af- 
ter the middle of June, and that they are ſmall, 
under the quantity of a peck, then put two or 


three of them together, whether. they riſe the 


lame day, or in diveis ; for by this uniting they 
will labour carefully, and gather ſtore of honey, 
and ſtoutly defend themſelves againſt all enemies. 
The manner of uniting them is thus: 

When it grows duſk in the evening, having 
ſpread a mantle on the ground, near unto the 
ſtool, where this united ſwarm ſtands, ſet a pair 


of reſts, for two ſupporters for the hive; knock 
down the hive out of which you intend to remove 


our bees upon the reſt: then lift up the hive a 
ittle, and clapping it between, your hands to get 


out the bees, ſet the ſtock to the ſwarm to which 


you would add them, upon the reſts or ſupporters 
over them, and they will forthwith. aſcend into 
the, hive; thoſe that remain in the empty hive, 
by clapping it, will haſten after their companions. 
When you have got them all, either that night, 


or early the next morning, place the hive.on the 


ſtool, &c. avis. 


Many people think it better to place the hive, 
wherein you have newly put your ſwarm, you in- 


tend to drive into another, in a place that the 


{kirts may be uppermoſt, and ſet the other upon 


it, binding them about the ſkirts with a towel. 


Then let them ſtand till the morning, and the 


bees will aſcend, that you may the next morning, 


ſet the receiver on the ſtool : and thus you may 
put three or four ſwarms together ; but obſerve 


to: unite them the ſame. evening, or the next at 
432.343 : 7 | | | jar theſt, | 
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' fartheſt, leſt having made combs, they are the 
more unwilling to-part from them, 1 pa 


It is good in all reſpeQs to defend one's ſelf, 
as well as may be, againſt their ſtings ; the ſureſt 


way of doing which is to have a net knit with 


ſmall meſhes, that a bee cannot get through; 
and of a fine thread or ſilk, large enough to come 
over your hat, and to lie down to the collar of 
your doublet, through which er, may perfectly 
ſee what you do, without any danger, having alſo 


on your hands a good pair of gloves; if woollen 


the better. 

If a bee ſhould happen to catch you unawares, 
pull out the ſting as ſocn as you can, and take a 
piece of iron, and heat it in the fire; or for want 


of that, take a live coal, and hold it as near and 


as long to the place as you can poſſibly endure it, 
and it will attract the fiery venom ; and after- 
wards anoint it with ſome honey or mithridate, 
or if you take a little ſpittle, and wet it, it will 
Cure at. N | | he. 
When a ſwarm has entered its hive, they im- 
| mediately (if the weather will permit) gather 
wax, and build combs; and in a few days time 
there will be compleat combs. They lie 60 thick 
about them, that it is impoſſible one quarter of 
them can be emp'oyed at once, until the combs 


are brought to a conſiderable length, and then a 


great part of them may be employed in filling 
them, and the reſt in finiſhing their cells or 
combs, _ © | F 


Towards the end of Summer their number be · 


gins to leſſen; for in their proſperity at ſwarming 
time, and ſhortly after, they are far more in 


number than in the Autumn or Winter, as you 


may eafily diſcern between the quantity and 
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number of a ſwarm, and thoſe you kill when you 
take them; for the bees of the 4 | year's breed do 
now by degrees waſte and periſh by their extraot- 
dinary labour, their wings decay and fail them; 
ſo that a year, with ſome advantage, is the uſual 
age of a bee, and the young only of the Liſt 
Spring ſurvive, and preſerve . the Kind till the 
next, 
| 9 There are ſeveral things th 
23 that are injurious to 
| L” bees, and will much hinder . their proſperity, if 


Can not preveated. _ 
ee. 1. Noiſe, which may in part be remed ied by the 


Carts, coaches, bells, echocs, &c.. 
2. Smoak, where jand hath - been burn-beaten 


have been killed; which is the reaſbn they will 
not thrive. in or near great towns. 
3.51 ſagrecable ſaxells are very offenſive to 


1 


ins. of the apiary, and ordering the ſtock as be- 


| 2 The mice, birds, and other devouring crea- 
tures, Which are to be deſtroyed. : 
migen, moths, ants, &c. which you muſt endea- 
vour to keep from them, and cleanſe alſo the 
hives ever anon from theſe vermin. 
7. Hornets and waſps, in ſuch years wherein 


by robbing them of their honey: they are de- 
glaſs phial balf f 


_ 


of beer, cyder, or any ſuch 
thing; 


gar 
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ſituation of the apiaty, free from the noiſe of 


near unto an apiaty, and the wind hath brought 
the ſmoak towards it, a great many of the bees 


4. Bad weather, aß wind, rain, cold, heat, 
&c. which is prevented by the ſituation and ſenc- 


6 Noiſome creatures, as toads, frogs, ſnails, oy 


they abound, prove great enemies to the bees, 


4 — by a near the door of the hive a a 
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thing if ſome ſugar be added to it, it will do 
the better. 

8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt enemies 
both by fighting and robbing. Several occaſions 
provoke the bees td fight : which, if the battle be 
only new begun, may be hindred by ſtopping 

the hive cloſe ; but if they be gone ſo far that 
moſt of the bees are out, the caſting of duſt 
among them was the ancient way. 
The beſt time to remove an old ſtock i is a little 
beſore, or a little after Michaelmas; or, if you 
have overſlipt that time, then about the end of 
February, or beginning of March, before they 
yo much abroad, leſt it prevent their ſwarming. 
Lou may remove them at any time in the Win- 
ter, but not ſo well as in the forementioned 
ſeaſon. | 
The beſt time of the day to do it is in the even- 
ing, next af.er hiving, if the weather be fair, 
and do it in the evening when the bees are quiet; ; 
the heſt way of doing of which is thus: 
Take a board about the breadth of the bottom 
of the hive you intend to remove, and in the 
evening, or two or three evenings before, lift it 

up, and bruſh the bees that are on the ſtool for- 
ward, and let the board be a little ſupported by 
two ledges, to prevent the death of the bees on 
the ſtool. On this board ſet the ſtock, and fo 
let them ſtand till you remove them. When you 
come to move them, ſtop up the door of the hive, 
and ſet the board whereon the hive ſtandeth, on a 
hand barrow, and carry them to the place you 
intend, 

The feeding of bees is of little uſe ; ; firſt, be- 
cauſe the hees that have not a profitable ſtock of 
honey to ſerve them 2 the Winer are not fit 


to 


16980) 


to keep : and then, becauſe they that are hee. 


maſters, and have not care enough of them to 
keep them from ſpending of that ſtock they have 
in Winter time, muſt not expect to reap any con- 
Here advantage by them ; and it may be pre- 
fumed will never take ſo much pains and care as 
is required in feeding of them. But as | 
There are ſome ſtocks of bees in the Spring 
time, that may ſeem worthy of our care to pre- 
ſerve, viz. ſuch as have but a ſmall flock of ho- 


ney, and a good quanti y of bees, by means (fa 


cold, dry, unſeaſonable Spring, cannot make 


ſuch timely proviſion. as in other years they 


might have done, yet in all probability may prove 
an excellent ſtock, and may be worth our aſſiſ- 


Food may be afforded to them ſeveral ways, 


but the beſt is by ſmall canes or troughs conveyed 


Into their bives, into which you may put the food 
you give them. The chief time of feeding them 
3s in March, when they begin to breed, and to fit 
on their young ones, which muſt be daily conti- 
nued al the Spring ſeaſon afford them eaſe and 


proviſion abroad, becauſe at that time their combs 


.are full of, young bees. 5 
About the middle of Auguſt weigh your hivco, 


* take the heavieſt ; and the ligheſt, if they 


do not weigh 14 pounds, will hardly maintain 


themſelves Over Winter. 


Of all food honey is the beſt and moſt natural, 


which will go farther, if it is mixed well with a 


moderate proportion of good ſweet-wort. Some 


preſcribe toaſts of bread ſopped in ſtrong ale, and 


put into the bee-hive, whereof tt ey will not leave 
one crumb lemaining. Some allo adviſe 10 put 
in the hive dry meat, or flour of beans; othe s, 
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bay falt, roaſted apples, &c. which are very good? 


eſpecialiy ſalt; which, if ſome were mixed with 
water, and always ſet near them, it might da 
well, it being certain, that bees near the ſea al- 
ways thrive the beſt ; which ſome attribute to 
their drinking of ſalt water, they flying (ſay 
ſore) many miles to get it, 33 


It is again propo'ed for the improvement of 
bees, to take a handful of baum, one dram of 


camphire, half a dram of muſk diſſolved in tofe- 
mary, as much. yellow bees-wax. as is ſufficient, 
oil of roſes much, ſtamp the baum and camphire 
very well, and put them in the melted wax with 
the oil of roſes, and ſo make it up into a maſs, 
letting it cool before you put in the muſk, for 
otherwiſe the heat will fame away, molt of ths 
Fc TT... ITS ae, ns 

Take of this maſs ſo much as a haz le- nut, and 
lex ve it within the be&-hive ; it will (as he l. 5 } 
much increaſe the number of the bees, and 5“ 
will alſo fi=d both honey and wax, three times 


of more profit than otherwite you would have 


had. | | 
A great thing to advante your bees is the have 
ing of fields near you ſowed with brand, cole- 
feed, or turnips, from which tliey will 'draw 
great quantities of honey. Beans alſo are very 
ood for them. ; | | 3 35 


| As the chi-f ale, of the keeper of bees ie an 


advantage. by their honey and wax, ſo many have 


endeavoured to. find out ſome way to reap the pro- 
fits of bees without deſtroying them. One way 
that has been uſed for this purpoſe is driving the m 
after this manner: TEL 32 03 
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In September, or in any other time after th 
have done breeding 6G ſe the honey will be cor- 
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rupted by the young bees in the combs) place the 
hive you intend to take with the bottom upwards 
between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the hive yuu 
intend to drive the bees into over the ſame, as 
before directed in the uniting of ſwarms ; then 
oſten clap the under hive between your hands in 
the evening; © ſo let them ſtand till morning, 
and then clap 1t again, and get as many bees 


out as you can, which will repair to the other 


hive. 
This way is ſomething troubleſome to the un- 


experienced, yet beneficial in ſuch caſes where 


you have a great ſtock of honey and few bees in 
one hive, and a ſmall ſtock of honey in another, 


by which means you fave the lives of your bees, 


which will gladly exchange their hungry hatita- 

tion for a more plentiful. Ea 
Put theſe ways have altogether failed the de- 

figns of the undertakers, as I ſaid before; and 


therefore I ſhall at preſent only deſcribe the com- 


mon uſage, which is the taking of combs by 
killing the bees, which certainly mult be the on!y 
way of ordering them, becauſe it is impoſſible 


For them to live if you deprive them of their 
food; and therefore, about the latter end of Au- 


guſt, conſider with yourſelf what ſtalls you will 
eep, and what you will kill. The beſt ſwarms 


to keep are thoſe of one or two years ſtanding ; 


and thoſe of three or four, which, by. reaſon of 
their ſwarming laſt Summer, are ſull of bees, and 


are the moſt likely to be the beſt ; but thoſe cf 


that age which have caſt hives, not being likely 
to continue, are to be taken, as are alſo poor 


ſwarms not worth their feeding, and all light 


ſtocks, and ſuch as do not carry out their dre ſe, 


and drive away the drones in good time; alſo 


thoſe 
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ate 
thoſe whom the robbers eaſily aſſault, ate fo be 


ſuſpected; and if their combs be once braken, 


delay not their taking: and alſo all ſtalls of three 


years old, or upward, that have miſled ſwarming 


two years together, eſpecially thoſe that have lain 
out the Summer before, and did not caſt the laſt 
Summer, for ſuch do feldom proſper ; and there- 
fore it is better to take them while they are 


than in a vain hope of increaſe to keep them Bll 


they periſh. | ; N Digi 
It is not ſafe ta truſt to any Alber they have 


ſtood five years and upwards, that have miſſed 


ſwarming two years together, unleſs it be ſome 
ſpecial fort of bees, which always keep them, 
elves in heart; 3 ſuch. _ 4 _ _ or der 

ears. ty 2 

Likewiſe, if you have: any che are very ful of 
honey, as in ſome years theywill be, even down 
to the ſtool, ſuch ſtall is worth thres « or four, and 
therefore take them in their ſeaſon. 

Having made choice of your ſtalls to be ben, 
two or three hours before ſun ſetting dig a hole in 
the ground about nine inches deep, and almoſt 


as wide as the hiveſkirts, laying the ſmall earth 


round about the brims, then having à little ſtick 
ſlit at one end, and: ſtri pped at the other, take a 
brimſtone match five or ſix inches long, and about 
the bigneſs of your lictle finger, and making it 
faſt in the ſlit, ſtick it inthe middle or ſide of the 
hole, fo that the top of the match may ſtand even 
with the brim of the pit, or-within one inch:of 
it, and then ſet another by it dreſſed after the 


ſame maaner, if the firſt be not ſufficient. 
When you have fired the matches at the upper 


mw ſet over the ö preſently ſnut it cloſe 
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at the botom with the ſmall earth, that none of 
the ſmoak may come forth, ſo ſhall you have the 
bees dead in a quarter of an hour. 
Due hive being taken and houſed, lay it ſoftly 
on the ground upon the ſides, not the edges of 
the combs, and looſen the ends of the ſplints with 
your finger, and the edges of the: combs where 
they ſtick to the ſides of the hive, with a wooden 
Aice take them out one after another, and hauing 
wiped off the half dead bees with a good feather, 
break the combs preſently, while they are warm, 
into three parts. 1 1 
The honey which firſt flows of itſelf from the 
eombs is called Virgin honey, as is al ſo the honey 
_ which comes from-the fisſt year's ſwarm, This 
is the beſt and fineſt honey, being more chryſtal- 
Une, and of a finer taſte than that which is 
ſqueezed out of the combs, and ſo may be kept 
for particular uſes, or for making of the fineſt 
mead. conn e 
I ſhall conclude at preſent with giving you 
ſome account of the way of ordering your honey 
and wax, with the virtues of, them, that you may 
de the more ſenſible of the advantages that acerue 
10 mankind by this ſmall. inſedtt. 
Wen your combs have run out as much as 
they will, put it up warm in:o pots by-itfelf, this 
deing the fineſt honey, as. I ſaid before, and it 
will for two or three days work ee of 


coarſe wax, droſs, and other ſtuff, which muſt be 


taken off. The other honey, which is the-cozrſer 
fort, you muſt get from the combs by prefling 
them, which you may alſo;pot, except what you 
deſign for the preſent to make metheglin with; 
which being done, what remains put into . hais 
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bag, and waſh in a trough, or other veſſel, to 
make mead or metheglin ; and when the ſweet⸗ 
neſs is all waſhed out, being cruſhed dry, try the 
balls for wax. : | — 
The manner of ordering, which is 2s fol- 


loweth : 


Take the wax and droſs, and fet it over the 


fire in a kettle, or other veſſel, that may eaſily 


contain it, and pour in as much water as will 
make the wax ſwim, that it may boil without 
burning, and for this reaſon, while it is gently 
boiling over the fire, ſtir it often; when it is 
thoroughly melted take it off the fire, and pre- 
ſently pour it out of the kettle into a ſtrainer of 
fine thin linen, or of twiſted hair, ready placed 
upon a ſcrew or preſs, lay on the cover, and preſs 


out the liquor (as long as any wax comes) into a 


kettle of cold water, but firſt wet both the bag, 
and the preſs, to keep the wax from ſticking; at 
the firſt cometh moſt water, at the laſt moſt droſs, 
and in the middle moſt wax. | | 


The wax growing hard, make it into balls, 


ſqueezing, out the water with your hand; which 
when you have done,. break all the balls into 


crumbs, and in a kettle, or ſkillet, ſet it over a 


gentle fire; while it is melting ſtir it, and ſkim 
it with a ſpoon wet in cold water, and as ſoon as 
it is melted and ſcummed clean, take it off, and 
pour it-into-a pan or mould, beſmearing the bot- 
tom and fide firſt with honey (the wax being as 
cool as it will run thro? a linen; ſtrainer:) , when 
you come near the bottom, pour it gently, till 

you ſee the droſs come, which ſtrain into ſome 


other thing dy itſelf, and when it is cold, either 


try it again, or (having pared away the bottom) 
keep it for uſe. 5 | . 
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When the wax is in the pan or mould, if there 
is any froth remaining on the top, blow it toge- 
ther at one ſide, and ſkim it off gently with a 
wet ſpoon. This done, ſet not the cake abroad 
where it may cool too haſtily, but put it in a 
warm houſe not far from the fire, and if it be a 
large cake, cover it warm, to keep the top from 
cooling till the in ward heat be allayed, and ſo let 
it ſtand, not moving it till the cake be cold; if it 
| ſtick, warming the veſlel or mould a little will 
looſen, ſo that it will preſently flip out. 

The properties of good wax are, that it is yel- 


low, odoriferous or ſweet, fat, faſt or cloſe, light, 


pure, being void of any other matter. Tis al- 
ways a ready money commodity, eſpecially Eng- 


Tiſh wax, which is much better than foreign, and 


commonly ſells for about ſive or fix pounds a 
hundred, it being of extraordinary: ufe both in 
chirurgery and phyſic, beſides the uſe that is made 
of it for lights, the clearneſs and ſweetneſs of 
which makes it preferred before all other ſorts. 
As to its chirurgical, or phyſical virtues, it is 
_ reckoned. a mean between hot and cold, between 
dry and. moiſt, being the ground of all ſearcloths 
and ſalves; it molifies the ſinews, ripens and re- 
ſolveth ulcers; the quantity of a pea being ſwal- 
lowed down by nurſes, diſſolveth the milk cur- 
dled in the breaſt, ! : 

Its oil is of excellent virtue to cure wounds, 
be they never ſo; large or deep (being before 
ſtitched up) in ten or twelve: days at the moſt, 


and healeth ſmall wounds in three or four days, 


by only anointing the wound therewith, and ap - 


plying a cloth wet in the ſame, ſtayeth the ſned- 


ding of hair, either to the head or face, by 


anointing therewith, , And it is good for in ward 
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difeaſes; if you give one diam at a time in white 
wine, it will provoke urine, help ſtitches and, 
pains in the loins, the cold gout, and all other 


1! s coming of cold. 


Honey is little inferior, either as to its benefit 
or uſefulneſs; it is of ſubtil parts, and therefore 
doth pierce as oil, and eaſily pafles the parts of 
the body; it hath a power to cleanſe, and there- 
fore it openeth obſtructions, and cleareth the 
breaſt and Jungs of thoſe humours that fall from 


the head: it looſeth the belly, purges the foul- 


neſs of the body, and provoketh urine ; it ane 
r-ſheth very much, and breedeth good blood : 

prolongeth lite, and keepeth all things _ 
rupted, which it is put into, and therefore phy- 


ficiars- do temper therewith ſuch medicines as 
W deſign to keep long. 


It is good for ſuch as have eaten muſhroons, 
or drank poppies ; it is an eminent ingredient in 
the great antidotes of treacle and mithridate, apd 
i= god againſt pleuriſi-s, phthiſicks, and other 
a ſ:aſes of the lungs, But it is for any diſtemper 
much better to be taken clarihed than raw, it 
being thereby made more nouriſhing, lighter of 
r e ; and leſs ma as alſo lets ſharp, 5885 
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The whele Art and Methad of Breeding 
and rearing FowLs, Ducks, GEESE, 
 TuRKk1Es, PiGrons ard RABBITS. 
V 
THE country yard cannot be laid to be com- 
1 pleat till well ſtocked with fowi, whoſe ad- 


vantage will appear to every one Who keep them. 
The pooreſt villager may reap the fame benefit. 


from the products as. the moſt fubſtantial farmer, 


they being able to ſhiſt for themſelves the groate ſt 
part of the year; by their ſeeding! on inſets, corn, 
or any thing almod that is edible by any. ſort of 
animal. „C.. Be 
I ſhall not enter into a minute deſcription of 
the ſevt ral ſorts of cocks and hens, only adviſe 
you to chufe'thoſe that are the beſt: breeders, and 
the beſt layers ; the oldeſt being always reckoned 
the belt ſitters, and the youngeſt the beſt layers; 
but no fort will be good for either, if they are 
kept too fat; the beſt age to ſet a hen for « Gray 
ens is from two years old to five, and the beſt 
month to ſet them is February; 4 5 any 
month between that and Michaelmas is good, 
A hen fits” twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, 
and turkeys, fit thirty. Obſerve to let them 
have conſtantly meat and drink near them while 
they fit, that they may not ſtraggle from their 
eggs and chill them. 


One cock will ſerve ten hens. 


— 
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If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or 

wich hemp ſeed, it is ſaid they will lay more eggs 
than ordinary : and buek wheat, either whole or 
g'ound, made into paſte, which is the beſt way, 
is a grain that will fatten fowls or Eogs very ſpee- 
dily ; but the common food uſed is barley meal, 
with milk or water, but wheat flour is better 
moiſtened. F | 25 

A good hen ſhould not differ from the nature 
of the cock: ſhe ſhould be working, vigilant, 
and laborious, both for herſelf and her chickens; 
in ſize the biggeſt and largeſt are the beſt, every 
proportion anſwerable to thoſe of the cock, only 
inſtead of a comb, ſhe ſhould have upon her 
crown a high thick tuft of feathers,  _ 

She ſhould have many and ſtrong claws ; but 
it will be better if ſhe has nochinder claws,” be- 
cauſe they often break the eggs, and beſides, ſuch 
as have, Co ſometimes prove unnatural. ; 

Crowing hens zre neither good layers nor good 
breeders, 5 4 
The elder hens are rather to be choſ-n for 
hatching than the younger, becauſe they are more 
conſtant, and will ſet out their time; but if you 
chuſe for Jaying, take the youngeſt, becauſe they 
are luſty, and prone to generation; but do not 
chooſe a fat hen for either of thefe.purpoſes ; for 
if ſhe be ſet, ſhe will forſake her neſt ; the eggs 
ſhe' lay will be without ſhells, and beſides, the 
will grow flothful and lazy. 

Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are a 
year and a half, or two years old, are the beſt; 
you muſt at*that time give the hens plenty of 
vicluals, and ſometimes oats with funegreek to 
heat them, if you would have large eggs; for 
thoſe that are fat commonly lay but ſmall ones; 
5 1 | ? IIIX 
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three of thoſe of any other month. | 
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mix ſome chalk with their food, or mix ſome 


bruiſed brick with their bran, moiſtened with a 
little water, and give them their belly full of half 
boiled barley, with vetch and millet, 

Some hens have the ill faculty of cating their 


eggs; to prevent this take out the white of an 


egg, and put moiſt plaiſter round about the yolk, 
and ſuffer it to grow hard; and when the hen at- 
tempts to eat it, and finds ſhe cannot do it, ſhe 
will ſoon give over breaking her eggs. 
You may likewiſe pour a clear plaiſter upon 
ö an egg, and let it harden, ſo that it 
may ſerve for a ſhell, and put into the neſt; or 
you may ſhape an egg of plaiſter, or chalk, and 
let that be for a neſt egg. 
Thoſe: hens that have ſpurs often break their 


egos, and generally will not hatch them, and they 


will ſometimes eat them; theſe muſt be ſcowercd 
as v.cll as thoſe that ſcratch and crow like a cock; 
firſt, by plucking their great quills out of their 
wing, and by feeding them with millet, barley 
and paſte, cut into bits, pounded acorns and bran 


with pottage, or crumbs of wheat bread, ſteeped 


In Water or barley meal. 


Keep them in a cloſe place, and at reſt, and 


pull the feathers from their heads, thighs, and 


rumps. If a hen be too fat, or has a looſenels, 
ſhe will lay windy eggs. 1 a9 
A hen will fit well fram the ſecond year of 
her laying, to the fifth: the beſt time to ſet a 
hen, that the chickens may be large and moſt 
kindly, is in February, in the increaſe of the 


moon, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens in the 


increaſe of the next new moon, being in March; 
for one brood of this month's chickens is worth 


Hens 
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Hens may ſet from March to October, and 
have good chickens, but not after that time, fer 
the Winter is a great enemy to their breeding. 

A hen fits. juſt twenty-one days, and if you ſet 
a hen upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, or turkies, . 
you muſt (et. them nine days before you put her 
own eggs to her, of which a hen will cover nine- 
teen; but always ſet an odd egg, what number 
ſoever you ſet her.with. a "4 
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It will alſo be proper to mark one ſide of the 
gs when you put them under the hen, and to 
N. whether ſhe turns them from the one ſide 
to the other, and if ſhe does not, then take an 
dpd n WAED ſhe is from them to turn them 
yourſelf, But a hen that does not turn them her- 
felF 18.00 SHOOTER FIN. — es area 
Take care that the eggs you ſet a hen on be 
| new, which may be known by their being heavy, 
full and clear, which may be known by looking 
through them in the ſun ; nor do you choole the 
largeſt, for they have oftentimes two yolks, and. 
tho ſome are of opinion that ſuch will produce 
two chickens, it proves commonly a miſtake, and 
if they do, they generally prove abortive. and 
C TTT 
5 A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturbed from 
her neſt, for that will make her utterly forſake it. 
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, While ſhe is ſitting you may place her meat 
f and water near her, that her eggs may not cool 
g while ſhe is gone to ſeek her food. If the ſhould. 
l be abſent from her neſt, ſtir up the ſtraw, and 
: make it ſoft. and handſome, and lay the eggs in 
0 the ſame order the left them, 
; It is very neceſſary to , perfume her neſt with 
1 roſemary or brimſtone, and you muſt take care 
that the cock does not come at the eggs and fer, 
; 125 . 1 e W upon | 
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upon them, for he will endanger the breaking of 


them; and cauſe the hen not to like her neſt fo 


well as before. Ts 

When hens are laying, the old ſtraw ſhould be 
taken away, 'and freſh put in, that it may not 
breed fleas, or other yermin, which much incom- 
modes them. 1 ae | 


The maladies incident to hens are as follow: 


petting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice 
and vermin : for the cure, pound byrnt cummin 


ahd ftapniſgar, of each equal quantities, and mix 
it with wine, and rub the hens with it, or waſh 


them with a decoction of wild lupines. 


If hens are troubled with a looſeneſs, mix a 


handful of barley meal, and as much wax, in 


ſome wine, make it into a maſs, and give it them 
in the morning before they have any other meat, 


* 


or elſe let them drink a decoction of apples or 


quinces. | 
Hens, by laying too many eggs, ſometimes 
exhauſt their Gent and languiſh: the ſame 


likewiſe happens by hens fitting tod long; to re- 
edy this, take the white of an egg, which you 


mult roaft till it looks as if it was burnt ; mix 
this with an equal. quantity of dried raiſins, alſo 
burnt, and give the hens this faſting. 

"Your hen-houfe muft be large and ſpacious, 
with a retty high roof and ftrong walls, to keep 


cout both thieves and vermin ; let there be win- 


dows on the eaſt fide, that they may enjoy the be- 


nefit of the riſing ſun, ſtrongly lathed and cloſe 
ſhut; upwards, and round about the inſides of 
the walls upon the ground, ſhould be made large 


_ of three feet high, for geeſe, ducks, and 
a 


rge fowls to ſet in, and near unto the evings of 
the houſe ſhould be long perches, reaching from 


one 


bl 
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one ſide of the houſe to the other, on which 
: ſhould fet cocks, hens, capons and turkies,. each 
on ſeveral perches, as they are diſpoſed. ,_ _ / 
At another ſide of the houſe, at the darkeſt 
part of the ground pens, fix hampers full of ſtraw 
for neſts, ia which hens fhould lay their eggs; 
but when they ſit to hatch . chickens, then let 
chem fit on the ground, otherwiſe it will be dan- 
Allo ket there be pins fluck in the walls, that 
the poultry may climb ta their perches with the 
greater eaſe, Ge cs IE by 
The floor - muſt not be payed, but made of 
earth ſmooth. and eaſy. . Let the ſmaller. fowL 
have a hole made at one end of. the houſe, to go 
| in and come out at when they pleaſe, or elſe: they 
will ſeek. out rooſts in other places; but of larger 


| fow}, you may open the door morning and evening- 
It would be the better if this hen-houſe was 
| fituated. near ſome: kitchen, brew-houſe, bake- 


BM houſe, or kilo, bee it may have the heat of the 
| fire, and be perfumed with ſmoak, which is to 


3 pullets both delightful and wholſome. || 
As foon as your chickens are hatched, if any 
) be weaker than the reſt, wrap them in wool, and 


let them have the heat of the fire; it will alſo be 


— 


very, good to perfume them with roſemary; the 
, firſt hatched chickens. may be kept in a fieve till 
- the reſt are d ſcloſed; for they will not eat for 
— two days; ſome ſhells being harder than others, 
3 they will require ſo much more time in opening; 
f but unleſs the chickens are weak, or then unkind, 
e it will not be amiſs to. Jet them continue under 
, her, for ſhe will nouriſh them kind. 
f When 'they are two days old, give them very 
4 ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in milk, 
q ity | | V 
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or elſe erumbs of fine white bread, and when 
they have gained ſtrength, curds, cheeſe parings, 
White bread, cruſts ſoaked in drink or milk, bar- 
"Bey meal, or wheaten bread ſcalded, or the like 
loft meat, that is ſmall and will be eafity digeſted, 
It is neceſſary to keep them in the houſe for a 
Fortnight, and not ſuffer them to go abroad with 
the hen to worm. Green chiyes chopped among 
their meat is very good, and will preſerve them 
from the rye or other diſcaſes in the head, and fle- 
ver let them want clear water; for puddle water 
will be apt to give them the pip. 
Neor muſt you let them feed upon tares, darnel, 
or cockle; for theſe are very dangerous to young 


ones, nor let them go into pargens till they are 


Ax weeks old. 

If you would have then cramined, coop them 
up when the dam has forſaken them, and cram 
them with dough made of wheaten meal and milk, 
which dip in milk, and thruſt down their throats, 
but let them not be too big, left they choak them ; 3 
they will bel fat in a fortnight. 


To diſtingu ſh whether a chicken i; od or 


not: Aﬀer'a'chicken'is killed it will be ſtiff and 
"white, and firin in the vent, if new killed; but 
tender, and green in the vent, if ſtale. 


If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a ſcalded | 


chicken, if it Abe new killed it will feel rough; 
bur if ſtale, Nippery and ſlimy. 


A crammed chicken, if it be fat, will hive a 


fat rump, and à fat vein upon the tide” of the 
breaſt of her, like a pullet. 

In order to fatten chickens, you weld putt them 
into coops, and feed them with barley meal; put 
Tikewiſe a ſmall -quantity of brick-duſt into their 
Water, which they ought never to be without: 


this 
4 


) 


this laſt will give them an appetite to their meat, 

and fatien them very ſoon; for in this cauſe it 
muſt be conſidered, that all fowls and birds have 
two ſtomachs, as they may be called, the one is 
their crop, that ſoftens: their food ; in the other 
the giazard, that macerates the food; in the laſt 
we always find ſmall tones and ſharp ſand, which 
help to do that office, and without them, or 

ſomet hing of that kind, a, fowl will be wanting 
of its appetite to eat; for the gizzard cannot ma- 
ſticate, or, as it may be ſaid,” grind the fuod faſt 
enough to diſcharge it from the crop, without 
ſuch ſand or ſtones : and in wow cafe this 9 oa | 
duſt is aſliſting. | 
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Docns are very neceſſary for the lachs 
man's yard, in that they require no charge 
in keeping; they live on loſt corn, worms, ſnails, 
dc. for ink reaſon: they are very good for gar- 
dens. Once in a year they are very great layers. 
of eggs, eſpecially a ſort of duck that turns up 
the bil more than the common kind; and when 
they fit they need little attendance, exoept to let 
them have a little barley or offal corn and water 
near them, that they may not u N ſcom 
their neſt to chill their eggs. 9 295 
In general it is found more profitable to ſet- 4 
hen'upon the duck. eggs, 2 any kind of duck 
x N becauſe the old one leads them when 
hatch'd, too ſoon to the water, where; if the we- 
ther be chill, ſome will be loſt. They follow 
the hen 4 good while upon the land, and rt 
hardy before they venture to the water. 
About thirteen eggs is the proper. numben do = 
10 4 duck ſu upon j the hen ill. cover 35 * | 
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of theſe xs of her own, and will bring them up 
well: ſo that every way [ſhe is more Profitable 
for that purpoſe. 
. When che ducklings are hatch'd they require 
ns care, if the weather be tolerably goed; but if 
they happen to be produced in a vety rainy ſea- 


Lon, it would be right to take them under cover a 


little, eſpecially in 'the night; for, though the 
duck naturally loves water, it requires the affiſt- 
rw of its feathers, and, till they are ee 1s 
1 hurt by the wet. 

he teh of ducks at any age is very 
Py and, whether it be the duckling, or the 
grown duck, bes method to be uſed is exactly 
the ſame, are to be put in a quiet dark 
place, and kept ble a pen; where they are to have 
plenty of corn and water; any kind of corn wil 
do, and with this fingte direction, they will fatten 


themſelves CN well in fifteen: or twenty 
days; and will EY a price: that POP well repays 


1 rn 
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eps: benefits arffing from geeſe are, for food; 
their feathers, and their. greaſe. - They will 
| live upon commons, or any fort of paſture, and 


need little care and attendance ; only they ſhould 


have plenty of water, The largeſt geeſe are 
xeckoned: the beſt, but there is a ſort of Spaniſh 
geeſe that: are much better layers and. breeders 
than the Engliſh, | eſpecially if their: eggs ate 
datched under an Engliſh gooſe. 

Geeſe lay in the Sa the earlier the Iten, 
| 9 8 of their price, and of their having a ſe- 
ond brood, They commonly lay twelve or ke 
tetu eggs each, * know when they 1 
I'd | 231 
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15 lay, by their carrying of ſtraw in their mouths, 
le and when they will ſit, by their continuing on 
| their neſt after they have Jaid. A gooſe fits thirty 
e days; but if the weather be fair and warm, ſhe 
if will hatch three or four days ſooner. After the 
a goſlings are hatched, ſome keep them in the houſe 
a ten or twelve days, and fed them with curds, 
je barley meal, bran, &c. After they have got ſome 
. ſtrength, let them out three or four hours in a 
ls day, and take them in again, till: they are big 
5 enough to defend themſelves from vermin. One 
7 gander will ſerve five geeſe. | 
E If you would fat green geeſe, you muſt ſhut 
y them up when they are about a month old, and 
k they will be-fat in about a month more. Be ſure 
e to let them have always by them in a ſmall rack 
N ſome fine hay, which will much haſten their fat- 
n ting. But for fatting of older geeſe, it is com- 
y monly done when they are about ſax months old, 
3 in or after harveſt, when they have been in the 


ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill them, 
which is a good way; but thoſe who have a mind 
to have them yery fat, ſhut them up for a fort- 
night or three weeks; and feed them with oats, 
ſplitted beans, barley meal, or ground malt mixed 
with milk, the beſt thing to fatten them with 
being malt mixed with beer. But in fatting of 
all water fowl you may obſerve, that. they uſually, 
lit with their bills on their rumps, where they 
ſuck out moſt of, their moiſture and fatneſs, at 
à ſmall bunch of feathers, which you will find 
Randing- upright on their, rumps, and always, 
mwmoiſt, with which they trim their feathers, which, _ 
makes them oily and ſlippery more. than other 
fowls feathers. are, that the water may flip off 
them, which, if cut away cloſe, will make * 
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fat in leſs time, and with leſs meat than other - 


wiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed on and fatten well 
with carrots, cut ſmall, and given them; or if 


you give them rye before or about Midfummer, it 


will ftrengthen them, and keep them in health, 
that being commonly their ſickly time, 
In ſome countries they ſhear the geeſe for their 
feathers, and ſome pull them twice a year; but 
this latter way is more injurious to them, and 
therefore it is better ſtay ing till moulting- time, 
and, till their death for their feathers. HGH. 
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URKIES are fowls that proſper very well in 
open countries,” where there is not much 
ſhelter to harbour vermin to deſtroy them; for 


they are naturally inelined to vamble. The hens 


likewiſe are fo negligent of their young, that 
whilſt they have one to follow them, they never 
take any care of the reſt; and therefore there 
muſt be a great deal of care taken of them while 
they are young, to watch them, and to keep them 
warm, they being a bird that cannot bear the 


cold. But ſome, where tuey have a conveniency . 


of a ſmall cover near the houſe, let them take 
their liberty, and ſeek their own neſts; but it is 


only in ſome particular places that they do well 


with ſuch management. I knew a gentleman. 
that had a hen turkey of the wild kind from Vir- 
ginia, of which, and an Engliſh cock, he raiſed 
a very fine breed, that bred wild in the fields, and 
always became tame when grown up; they were 
@ very hardy breed, and much larger than. ours, 
and reared their young ones without any care on 
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If you keep them with corn, they are very 
great feeders, and will devour à great deal; but 
if let to their liberty when grown up, they will 
get their own living, without either trouble or 
charges, by feeding on herbs, ſeeds, -&c, 
Turkies being very apt to {traggle, will often 
be laying their eggs in Feefet places, and there- 
fore the common ſort of them muſt be often 
watched, and made to lay at home. ' They begin 
to lay in March, and will fit in April. Eleven 
or thirteen eggs are the moſt they mould fit on. 
They hatch in between twenty-five and thirty 
days; and when they have hatched their brood, 
you muſt be careful to keep the young ones warm, 
for the leaſt cold kills them. Feed ther either 
with curds,: or green fieſh cheeſe cut in ſmall 
pieces. Let their drink be new* milk, or milk 
and watef. Some give them catmeal- and milk 
boiled thick together, into which they” put 
wormwood chopped ſmall, and ſore: imes eggs 
boiled hard, and cut in little pieces. You muſt 
feed them often, for the hen will not take much 
care of them, and when they have got ſome 
ſtrength, feed them abroad in a cloſe walled 
place, where they cannot ſtray; you muſt not 
let them out till the dew is off the graſs, taking 
care to have them in again before night, becauſe 
the dew is very prejudicial to them, 
For the fatting of turkies, ſodden barley is very 
excellent, or ſodden oats for the firſt fortnight, 
and for 2nother. fortnight-cram them as you do. 
capons, "They are only to be crammed in a morn» 
: ing, which muſt be given to them warm, and let 
out all day, being ſometimes fed with corn while 
out; becauſe, being a ſullen bitd, they are apt 
elſe not to fat ſo Ein! 2 
Their 
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Tbeir eggs axe reckoned very wholſome, and 
A en ä of nature. 


PIGEONS. 


WI. come now to treat of a fow! ſmaller i in 

its ſize than any of the be fore ment ioned 
kinds, but ſuperior to many of them in value; 
the pigeon. The management of this bird is alſo 
different in a great meaſure from that of the 
others, ſo that it naturally falls under cents 
ration ſingly. . 

The proper pigeon for the dovecoat, which is 
the only kind the farmer is to regard, is able, the 
greateſt part of the year, to provide for itſelf ; and 
when. it requires his aſſiſtance, the food is not of 
any dear kind. Beũde the common advantage of 
the breed, there is that great article their dung, 


his own uſe, eſpecially as that is to be done with 
gw at eaſe, and the ſame method that affords it 
will yield him alfo many other advantages. 
There are two ſorts of pigeons, the tame and 
dovecoat. The tame pigeon is valued not only 
for its beauty, but for the largeneſs of its body; 
the common pigeon, which is the kind uſually 
kept in dovecoats, and thence called the doyecoat 
pigeon, is ſmaller, and leſs beautiful. 
The tame kind generally have but two young 
ones at a brood ; but they make ſome amends for 
the ſmallneſs of the number by the frequency of 
their hatching ; for, if well fed and ane er 
will have young ones every month. 


, 


For 


which is ſuch ſervice for manure, that it muſt 
de the intereſt df every farmer to provide it for 


Gn 298 
For the choice of theſe the beauty is gene- 


rally moſt regarded; but there ſhould be care 


taken to pair them well, and tuis is the more 
worth while, becauſe they are not apt to ſeparate 
afterwards. FEELS | | 


They muſt be kept clean, for they diſlike dirt, 


| though they make a great deal of it. But their 


food 1s ſo dear, that few, but thoſe who know 


very well how to maiiage them, care to meddle 


with them. Their beſt fcod is tares or white 


peas, and they ſhould have beſide this ſome gra- 


vel and clean water ſcattered about, at all times: 


a great deal of care muſt be taken to preſerve 


them from vermin, and their eggs from the ſtarl- 


ings aid other birds, which 2 Ways f haunt the 


places where they are kept, and will ſuck them. 


In order to the perfect thriving of theſe pigeons 
it will be proper, beſide their food, gravel, and 
water, always to let there be falt, clay, or ſome 


other thing with ſea ſalt in it, for them to peck 
at their pleafure, © FRA | 


We have ſaid thus much with reſpect to the 
management of the tame pigeon, for the infor- 
mation of ſuch as may chuſe to breed, them, and 


have not had opportunities of ſeeing it done; 


and it will be proper to add here, that although 


the expente and trouble they occafion, be more 
than'is worth the huſbandman's while in general 


to give himſelf, yet there is this advantage, that 
their dung is richer than that of the common 
pigeon as a ' manure, which is owing to their 


food. 


We now come to the conſideration and ma- 


nagement of the common or dovecoat pigeon, 


which is a ſubject that demands, and deſerves the 


hufbandman's utmoff regard: 
1 8 a | ; 


There 
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There are ſome countries where the huſband- 
men ſow great quantities of horſe beans and grey 


peas, and in theſe particularly the pigeons feed 


to a great advantage. Theſe ſort of pulſe: are 
ſowed earlier than other kinds of grain; and 


their early feeding upon them makes them health- | 
ful and ſtrong at thoſe times, and is an occaſion 


of their breeding earlier than they do el ſewhere, 
which is a conſideration of great importance.. 

Ie common blue pigeon is properly the dove- 
coat breed; and it has the advantage of many 


ether Linds, in that it is hardier, and will live in 


the worſt Winters. 


If it be too ſmall for the farmer's purpoſe, he 


may mend the breed by putting in a few teme 


pigeons of the moſt common kind, and the 1. aſt. 


conſpicuous, in their colours, that the reſt may 


the be ter take to them by finding them more like 


themſelves ; this, however, is to be done with 
caution, and never without a due conſideration ; N 


for tho' the bigneſs of a pigeon's body i is a plain 


advantage, yet it is very u ell Known in the Kind, 
in general, that the ſmalleſt bodi⸗ d are the belt 
breeders. 


The ringdove has been by pee 3 in- 
to the dovecoat, by ſetting the eggs under a com- 
man pigeon; they will in this caſe live, and take 
their chance among the pigeons; and they have 


two over them, the one in their largeneſs, and 
the other in their hardneſs; for they will endure 
any weather, and live upon any food. 


The huſbandman ſhould have a very careful. 


eye upon the proportion, of the ſexes among his 


pigeons ; for there is nothing. ſo. hurtful as the 
having. two many cocks, eſpecially if they keep 
the larger, or tame kind. It is his buſineſs io 


keep 


* 
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keep his dovecont well ſtocked; and moſt people 
who keep them make their conſciences. eaſy about 
deluding away thoſe belongin v2 to their ne gh 
bours ; but this abundance of cocks thins the 
daveccat;' for they grow quarrelſome, and will 
beat others away, till by degrees a very thrivin 
dovecoat ſhall be, by this ingie miſtake; reduced 
to a poor condition. 

A very cheap and eaſy way: of making dove 
coat, is to build the wall with clay, mixed with 
ſtraw ; they may be made four feet or more in 
thickneſs, and while they are wet it is eaſy to cut 
holes in them with a chiſte] or other inſtrument. 

Of whatever materials the coat be erected, it 
ſhould be white-waſhed-frequent]y on the outſide. 
Te pigeon, as has been ſaid already, is a cleanly - 

bird. z it loves the appearance of neatneſs ; and 
beſide the white colour en the n þ mote 
conſpicuous. 1 "$9. Þ daf, 

As to the food of: bieter beſide the wil and. 
tares already mentioned, barley is very proper, 
| heartening them very much, and making them 
lay; and for the ſame purpoſe 1 allo i is 
an excellent as well as cheap food. 

For the greateſt part of the gt: eration; 
fhe common pigeons in a: dovecoat take care f 
themſelves, and need no food from*their keeper.” | 
There are only two ſeaſons at which it is necel- ' b 
ſary or proper to feed them. One of theſe timts 
is in the depth of Winter, when the ground is 
covered with ſnow, or hardened ſo by froſt, that 
nothing is to be got; and the at oy the mid- 
dle or latter end of June. TILA 

The reafon of feeding them 1 in ine firſt of hats: 
ſeaſons'is obvious; the latter, the farmers, when 
they ſpeak of this fowl, 0 aps time. Thete” 


is 
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is a graſs called bent graſs, the ſeed of which is 

Tipe about this ſeaſon, and is the only food of 

that kind the pigeons can eaſily get, the peas be- 
ing not yet ripe. This is a very poor food, and 


the pigeons at this ſeaſon uſually have many 
young broods; ſo that they will be ſtarved if they 
are left to this poor diet; and the farmer will 
always find his account in giving them food at 
this ſeaſon, as well as the other. This laſts how- 


ever but a ſmall time; and the other is only ne- 


ceſlary at the ſevereſt days of winter; ſo that 


the pigeon is at the utmoſt but a ſmall ex pence, 


and that for a very ſhort time. 
Beſide the food, the breeder of tame pigeons 


bas been adviſed to give them a lump of ſalted 


clay, and the ſame indulgence muſt be ſhewn to 
dheſe, ; But as they are more numerous, there is 
to be a larger allowance. A large heap of clay 
ſhould be laid near the dovecoat, and the brine 
of the family continually beaten in among it. 
Another way is to make a kind of mortar with 
lime, ſand, clay and ſalt, which they will peck 
with great.ſatisfaCtion. The pigeons themſclves 
have pointed out this method, ſor they are conti- 
nually pecking at the joints of walls to get out 


the mortar. When it is thus made on purpoſe 
far them. it is beſt to make it thin, and keep it 


ſo by often beating it up with brine. 


In ſome places they lay what is called a ſalt 


cat near the dovecoat. This is a large lump of 
ſalt made for the purpoſe at the ſalt pans ; and is 


the method commonly taken where there are 


works in the neighbourhood, but the way of 
uſing ſal: in a mixture with clay is better. | 
What I have found by experience to anfwer 
deſt of all is this. A heap of loam is to be laid 
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near the dovecoat, and beat up to a kind of pap 
with brine or water; into this is to be thrown a 
large quantity of bay ſalt, and a little ſalt-petre, 
and with it a ſhovel full or two of large coarſe 
-fand. When brine is uſed to beat up the loam, 
leſs falt is to be uſed. ; and when the water, thete 
muſt be the more of it in proportion. And in the 
- fame manner, if the loam contain a great deal of 
ſand, the leſs is to be added to it. And if it 
contain Jeſs, the more is to be given, Where 
loam is not to be had, clay will do; but then a 
much larger quantity of ſand muſt be put in; and 
the beſt fand for this purpoſe is large coarſe ſea 
ſand, which is already impregnated wich ſalt 
Water ; or that which is got in fernt of 
L e | | 
It is a very Gugel thing that the pigeon loves 
ſalt in this manner, and its fondneſs for laltpetre, 
which is very great, is not ſo well known : tho' 
this might have been diſcovered by obſerving the 
liking this bird has to the mortar in old walls, 
which contains a ſalt very newly allied to che | 
common ſaltpetre. 

Salt is not only uſeful in this manner to hedfo 
the pigeons when they are in health, but nothing 
recovers them fo readily from fickneſs. A mix- 
ture of bay ſalt and cummin fred, being with 
them a univerſal remedy. 

A great many contrivances have been publiſhed, 

and many more are handed about among the 
country people as great ſeerets, for making the 
pigeons love their habitation, and tempting ſuch 
ſtragglers from their neighbours as chance to come 
to the coat to ſettle in it. Some have adviſed 
the uſe of aſafœtida, and others of cummin ſeed 
before mentioned by this purpoſe; but the beſt 


method 
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method of all others. is to keep up conftantly ſuch 
a heap of ſalted loam as I have before deſcribed ; 
this is what they love, and they will therefore 
ſlay where they can have it in plenty. This con- 
- trivance, with the addition of: keeping the dove. 
coat neat and clean, and not ſuffering them to be 
diſturbed in it, will be ſure to keep the ſtock in 
good number, and too likely to increaſe it at the 
"FAIR of the neighbours. 

The profit of pigeons is very conſiderable, and 
very certain, for they breed faſt, and there is a 
conſtant demand for them. Near great towns it 
may be worth while to keep ſome of the large 
tame kind; becauſe, although they cannot be fed 
but at a large expence, yet their young come ſo 
early, and are fo fat and fine, that they command 
a price, which well returns it. But in the coun- 
try the common pigeon is the proper kind; for 
though the price that the birds fetch is not nearly 
ſo great, their number and . ſmall once of 
Keeping very well make amends. - 

. I have: ſpoken. often to the farmers to recom- 
"mend their ſetting up dovecoats, but have found 

it in nothing: ſo difficult to make them liſten to 
me. While they have bought pigeons dung at a 
reat price, and fetched it from a great diſtance, 
they have ſtill been backward te think of keeping 
pigeons themſelves for their own ſupply. The e 
18 4 ſuperſtition among them, that it is unlucky 
to ſet up a new doyecoat; this has come down 
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from father to ſen, and they perſuade themſelves eo 
it would, certainly be ale yg death in the fa- h | 
mily. Nothing can be ſo ridiculous,. or ſo weak, 4; 
as ſuch a ſuppoſition ; but there never was an old Wn 
| Woman, 8 dale 1 deeply ro0: ed. | qu 
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| RABBITS ae very profitable creatures for 


their great increaſe, and their being kept on 
dry barren ſand, or gravel that will maintain no- 
thing elſe, which the dryer it is the better for 
them ; this ſort of lands they muſt improve by 
their dung for rye. Beſides which many make 
great profit of th:m, by keeping of them in 
hutches near great towns, and ſome keep great 
quantities of them in pits to catch when they 
want them, they being a very good diſh upon 


any occaſion; but they muſt be in a very dre, 


warm ſoil, if they are any thing deep; they will 
be elſe too cold, or too damp for them, I ſhould 


rather prefer for- them a large barn made very 


tight after the way of making of barns for pre- 
ſerving corn in, to keep vermin out of ; for the 
tame rabbits muſt lie dry and warm, or elſe they 
will not breed in W inter, which is the chief 
time of their profit, and what makes them pre- 
ferred before the wild ones, they are much better 


meat, if they have their liberty, eſpecially the 
white ſhock Tw key rabbit. 


A rabbit begins to breed at a year old, wilt 


kindle at leaſt five times a year, if it litters in 


March; it carries its young in its belly for thirty 


days, and as faon as the doe has kindled, they 
are to be taken from her at about fix weeks old, 
then put the doe to buck ; or you may put her to 
buck when her young are about a month old. 
The males are of a cruet diſpoſition, and fre- 


quently kill the young ones, if they can come at 


them ; and therefore the females, after they have 
78 1 " kindle, 
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| Eindled, hide them, and cloſe up the holes in 
fuch a manner that the buck cannot find them, 

The huts in which tame rabbits are to be kept, 

ſhould be about two feet ſquare, and a foot high, 
and that ſhould be divided into four partitions or 

_ {quares, one quarter with an open grate or wire 
window, through which the rabbits may feed, 
and a leſs apartment with an out light, in which 
the doe may kindle or kennel, and under this 
window ſhould, be a box or trough, in which may 
be put her meat; and thus may be made hutch 

_ over hutch, three or four ſtories high, keeping 
bucks and does a part from one another, | 

In the chuſing tame rich rabbits, it is more 

= materi 1 to rega:d the richnefs of them, than 

N their ſhapes; but let the bucks be as large as you 

„ can get them; and thoſe coats are eſteemed the 
5 licheſt that haye the equalleſt mixture of black 
and white hair tog ther, but fo that the black 
may rather ſhadow than the white; a blaek coat, 
with a few ſilver hairs, being much richer than 
2 white coat with a few black ones. 

he increaſe is more in the tame than the wild, 

the former bringing forth oftener than the latter. 
. The beſt food for them is the ſweeteſt, ſhort- 
eft, and beſt hay that can be got. This hay muſt 
be put to them in little cloven ſticks, that they 
may with eaſe reach and pull it out of the ſame, 

lo as not to ſeatter or waſte but as little as may 
de; and ſweet oats and water ſhould be put for 
them in the troughs under the boxes, and this 
Hauld be their ordinary and conftant food, all 
other being to be uſed phyſically, giving, it them 
two or three times in. a fortnight, to cool their 
podies, ſuch as mallows, clover-graſs, four docks,, 

Lade of corn, cabbage or colewert leaves, ae 
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the like, all which do both cool and nouriſh them 
greatly; but you ſhould but feldom give them 
{ſweets grains, becauſe nothing brings them to the 
rot mote. 5 - 
I they have any graſs cut for them, you muſt 
be very careful that there be no weeds nor 
hemlock amongſt it; for tho' they will eat it very 
greedily, it is preſent poiſon, killing them ſud- 
genic ©; | 
end, the edvantage of their dry meat is, 
that it prevents diſeaſes ; and thoſe who com- 
monly keep them upon freſh and moiſt food, as. 
many do, giving them carrots and other eatable- 
roots among it, would do well to change it for 
dry meat in wet weather : for moiſt food is the 
great cauſe of theſe creatures having the rot, and. 
they are moſt of ail ſubject to this in damp ſea- 
ſons. - „ er $4407.64 5 ; 
Their hutches muſt alſo be kept ſweet and: 
clean, for the ſcent of their piſs and dung is fo. 
ſtrong, that it will be a very great annoyance- 
22 to themſelves, and thoſe that look after 
Ae e ee 1 
As to the wild rabbits, there is propetly but 
one breed of them, and all the direction that is 
needful in the choice is, that ſuch as are taken 
to begin a ſtock, be large, and big-bodied; with 
a good deep. fur, that hangs faſt upon their backs, 


5 and with ſtout limbs. The huſbandman who. 


has waſte grounds in his hands that is fenced; 
well, and not with live hedges, ſhould-never omit. 
this part of his ſtock, for the worſt of his ground: 
will do, and the advantage he receives from th*m: 
will be very great, y 
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A ſmall number is ſufficient to be firſt turned 


in, for of all creatures uſeful to mankind, they 
are the greateſt breeders. 


Experience ſhews that the wild rabbit ſucceeds 


better in ſome places than others; the young 


growing up much quicker, and the fleſh being 


ner and better taſted. The reaſon of this is to 
de ſearched in the ſoil and the produce, and this 


may teach the husbandman on which of ſuch 
grounds as ſeem proper, it will be moſt to his 


| benefit to breed them. 


In general, the ſhorter and ſcantier the IP 
the better is the taſte of the rabbit; the drier the 
ground the better they ſucceed ;- where there is 


much water they never are well favoured.” : 
Of all creatures water is the leaſt neceflary to 
the rabbit, for we ſee the tame ones will live 


very well altogether without it, on moiſt food. 
Where the foll i is drieſt, the air fineſt, and the 


water that there is in the way is N and 
clear, there the rabbits may reaſonably be ex- 
pected to ſucceed beſt. 


As I have obſerved that the common wild 1b 


bit will very freely be kept tame, ſo it has been 
found, many years ſince, that thoſe which we 
uſually underſtand as tame rabbits, will live very 


well wild, eſpecially the hardier kinds. This is 
a conſideration of ſome conſequence, becauſe 


there is one of the tame kind that is, in every 
reſpect, better than the common wild one. This . 
is that which is known by the name of the filver 


haired rabbit. It will live and thrive as well witd 


as the common ſort, and it is always better taſted, 

and fair to the eye, ſo that it brings a larger price. 
The ſkin alſo is of much more value, and the | 

£- demand 
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demand for it among the furriers is conſtant and 


eertain. | | 

For theſe reaſons it is, in many caſes, adviſe- 
able to breed this ſort wild inſtead of the other; 
for though it often is ſo, it is not always. This, 
though as hardy as the other, requires a better 
ſupply of food, and is poor, and of little value, 


upon thoſe barren and heathy lands, on which 


the common wild rabbit ſucceeds very well. 
Tu proper place for this kind is a park, where 
they may run at liberty among the deer, and other 
cattle, and where there is good graſs, though not 
rank, upon the ground; the other is the proper 
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; and. wah the * of your bedſtead with it. 


Tun Infrudtion for ep Vermin, 
particularly ſuch as infeft Houſes, 


Garaens, Dairies, 22 Bees, Poul- | 


, Sc. 5 


For arg of B UG 8. 


TE a quantity ef unſlacked lime, * it 

into a quait of water, and let it ſtand three 
or four days, then pour off the water, and add a 
quantity of common ſalt, the ſtronger both of 
lime and ſalt the better: waſh the ſides of the 


wall and bedſtead with this liquor two or thtee 
times a week, and it will kill them. Or, 


Take a handful of wormwood and white hel- 
lebore, boil them in urine till it is half waſted, 


The gall of an ox mixed with vinegar, or the 
fines of oil and ox gall mixed; rub the joints 
and cracks of the bedſtead wich it, and it will 
kill them. Or, 

Old oil and brimſt>ne powdered and mixed to- 
gether, then anoint the bedſtead with it. Or, 


Boil glue and vinegar together, then rub the 


bedſtead with it, and it will kill them. Or, 


Take a handful of rue and wormwodd, and 


mix them with common dil, and as much water 
as will cover the rue and wormwood ; let it boil 
till the water is all boiled away, then ftrain out 
the oil from the herbs, and mingle with mor 

uet 
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ä . as much as the ol; then anoint the bedſtead 
| with it, and itys an infallible remedy. Or, 

Take the rind of green walnuts bruiſed, and 
ſteeped in wateT three or four days, then waſh the 
room and bedſtead with it often. Or, 
Get a trap about a yard and half bio,” or 
more, if your bed is broad, and about half a 
yard in depth; put it at the head of your bed, to 
the bottom of the pillow, and in the morning 
they will creep into it; take it into your yard, 
knock it, and they will drop out, ſo you may kill 
them. T hey are made of wickers by 1 
makers. To conclude ; 

Let your rooms be kept clean, ſet open the 
windows when you riſe, and lay ycur bed cloaths 
open four or five hours, and it is the _ way to 
prevent YR: _— bugs. Et 


For 4 krieg F LE AS. f 
2 x. 4 


AKE lavender and wormwood, and boil them 
in vinegar well, and ſprinkle. your blankets 
with it, or ſavory Jaid in your chamber will kil 
them. | 
Take wormwood well dried, thai put it in a 
bag with holes in it, ſo place it "under you bed ; 
or fleawort, laid under and about your beds, kills 
them ; or take wormwobd, nut-leaves, lavender, 
eye-avernon, and green coriander, put them un- 
der the bed or pillow, and the fleas will die. Or, 
Take unſlacked lime, and firew in your cham- 
bers. Penny-royal wrapt up in a cloth, and laid 
in 10 bed, drives fleas away : lay freſh once a 
WEEK, | J ..... ef 3 W200 3 6 
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Or ſoap-lees and onions boiled ns, and 
- Sprinkle in the room, kills them. 

Or, marſh-fleabane ſpread in your room, or 
burnt, will drive them away. Elder-leaves ga- 
thered with dew on them, and laid in a chamber, 
| will gather all the fleas thereinto, which you may 
[/ Kill, or throw. out of the window. 

6 Gr, take an earthen diſh or platter, ſmear it 
| all. round with bull's fat, and it will gather the 
fleas to it; or ſmear it with goat's blood, and 

| they'll came into it; or the blood of an ox nized 
a, With ſoot, and rubbed: on the inſide of the diſh, 

2 will make them come into it in a day or two. 

Or, rub a ſma l piece of board over with hog's 
_ greaſe, and all the fleas will ues to it in the 
middle of the room. 

Or, take the blood of a 8 fakes a 
trencher over with it, and it will gather all the 
fleas to it, and kill them; or, coloquintida, oil, 
and wormwood, buitcd in water, and ſprinkled 
about the room, kills them. | 

Or, take ſouthernwond, rue, wormwood, ſa- 
vory, walnut leaves, lavender fleaſed; lay all 

thoſe, or ſome of them, under the blankers; or 


ellſe boil them in vinegar and ſea-onions, and with 
| that beſ EN the bed. : 


2 32 3 2. 
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1h 22 RATS an MICE. 


TAKE ratſbane, powder it, and mixt it with | 
freſh butter, or make it into a paſte with 

barley, or wheat meal and honey, and lay it- on 
trenchers or boards where they eome; they will 
eat it, and it makes them drink till they burſt. 
i Tvis- a ſtrong poiſon, therefore be very careful in 
0 uling 
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uſing 1 ih, and waſh your hand: after it. Or. un- 
lacked lime and oatmeal; mixed, and,. laid on 
boards where they come, kills the. 1 
Or, mix powdered glaſs and oatmeal. with. | 1 | 
reſh butter, and lay it where they come; or fil- | 
ings of iron mixed with oatmeal, or dough, of 1 
oatmeal flour, will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. — 
Or, take wheat or barley flour, mix honey cr, Wl | 
metheglin with it, and make it into; a Rift paſte, z. | 
if you mix alittle white. hellebore powdered with, | 
it, it is better. - Nele erte throws. in * = 
boles Sills them. +," A dss | 
| 
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7 he fields are generally bare in the dog 35 1 1 
then is your ti me to find qut their holes or ne „ | 1 
wh ch are little and round, like" an augur bole ; m4 
you muſt put hemlock ſeed therein, or halltbore = 4 
mixed with barley: be wil eat it ! 5 
which kills em. Wea 3 | | 


Ts preſerve Aries foes Rites'sr Mice.” = 


They are great Javers Aarne, and wilt 
come to them in troops; to prevent this, wrap =. 
wool about their roots, and they will be gone. =. 
Or hog's. duugęs or ene aſhes W 1 * =_ 
will drive them . | | 1 


— 
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Tas 2 MOLES. 


\AKE a N usted ef; alien, onibn, or 1 
leek, and put it into their holes, and they wil! 
run out as if irighted, and you may with a ſpear 3 
or 0 take them. — 


ER 
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Or, pounded helleborep white or black, with 


heat flour, the white of an egg, milk and ſweet 


wine or metheglin, make it into paſte, and put 
pellets as big as a ſin all nut into their holes, they 
eat it with pleafure, and it will kill them. 8 
In places you would not dig nor break much, 


the fuming their holes with brimſtone, garlick, 
cor other unſaveuty things, drives them away; 
and if you put a dead mole into a common haunt: 


it will make them abſolutely forſake it. 
Ot, take 4 mole ſpear or ſtaff; and where you 


ſce them caſt, go lightly ; but net on the ſide 


betwixt them and the wind, left they perceive 
you; and at the firſt or-feeond putting up of the 
earth, finke them with your mole ſtaff down- 
right, and mark wbich way the earth falls moſt: 
if ſhe caſts toward the left hand, ſtrike ſome what 


Kade ada pan and ſo on.the contgary to the, 


<alling up of the plaio ground, firke down, and 
there Jet it remain: then take out the tongue in. 
the ſtaff, and with the ſpattle or flat edge dig 
round-about. your gtain to the end thereof, to ſee 
if you have Filled her ; and if you have miſſed 
her, leave open che hole, and ſtep à fide a little, 


and peiheps ſhe wil lm e 10 ftop the hole again, 


for they loue but vety little air, and then ſtrixe 
again ; but if you mifs ber, pour into her hole 
two gallons ot water, and that will meke her 
come out for fear of drowning ; mind them going 
out of a morning to feed, or coming home when 
fed, and you may take a great many. 

Or, it is ſaid, that in engendering time; if 
you lead or draw a bitch mole in a ftring along 


the ground, the buck will trace her, and ſo you 
may catch them in a pot ſet in the ground. 
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Take fal ammoniac, pound it, and with wheat 
flour and honey make it into a paſte, with the 
white of an egg, lay it in pellets where they 
come, and it wil} kill them, . _ | 475 
To prevent their ſucking hens. eggs, lay rue 


about the yas; * „ . not NE: REAR 
them. | 
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T's event their numerous inctenſe on trees, 
ate them off in Winter; taking the prickers 
away that cleave to the branche-, and born them. 

Or, anoint the bottom of the tree round about 

with tar, then get many piſmires and put them in 
a bag; hang them fo that they may touch the 
bottom of the tree; the p ſmires not being able 
to get down for the tar, weil derout the cate r- 
pillars for want of food. 

. Oc, when they are upon cabhage er Kolevprts, 
take. ſome ſalt water, and water them id its 
and it will kill them. 

Or, ſhake. them off the. plants betimas. i in the 


morning, for while they a touch EF the 
cold of the night, they eaſily drop off. 


To ane Green Bvgs "that den wed and 
13 * 39 #116 £7 Taſe- raf. * Nico 261 


' Sprinkle the. 3 where fix with ſtron 
vinegar mixed plc the date elbe 
ſore watet the plants haunted by them with the 

cold decoction of muſtard and laurel ſced in was 
ter 5 fome quaſh oe Pg th: irfingers, which 
ts 12 * dc: 97 114 110 
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is a good way; or lle · bane boiled i in water, and 
„indien, will kill chem. 
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1 5184 75 defirey Vine-Fretters. 


Stick. A © half a foot high. in the ground, 
whk m_ or Cups turned over the top of it, and 
*you-will-find that they creep under theni for ſhel- 
ter, ſo you may eafily kill them. 

Or, put eight or nine crabs in an earthen pot 


with water, and let them ſtand eight days i in the 


open air, then take off this water, and ſprinkle 
your plants in their infancy, repeat this once in 
| ee ds and i it 15 kill en en of vermin. 


$ 1 
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Take a ſheep, ox, or goat's ga}, and bruiſe 
it ty the water ſide; the frogs will gather to ir, 
2 it will kill chem. 85 
To prevent their erbaking, ſet a candle And 
„mathe upon w_ fide of the water or river that 
mere your garden. "cg 
Toads Gill not come near pou garden, i oy 
Plaut ſage and rue 3 about ik. 
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; ' Trrive Saakes and Adders 1 garden. 


Plant wormwood in various parts of is and 


they will not come near it. 
16 ſmoak the places with err ng or 4 ly 


roots, burnt. in a fire- pan, and they will fly from 


the n 
ng old 19 burnt, © or "other MEE fluff, 


ile drive them away ; or; aſh-tree 8 while 


8 green 
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green leaves are on them, laid about your ground. N 1 
wilt have the ſame effect. 4 
Or, take a handful of rates, and ten river | 3 
crab fiſh, beat them well together, and lay it in WW 
the place where they come, and you may Ell ; 
gs of them RN? | 


* 
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Wl heep Earwi 85 and Blass from lar” 


Take glue boiled in liuſeed oil, and lay this 
round a tub four inches, broad, and if they go to 
climb up, they will ſt ick in it; but if eny ſhould << 
get up, lay on the top of the flower ſticks paper 
caps, lobſters claws, with ſome wool or tow in 
them, and in'the morning, you will find nh in 
them. | 

Or, moles a box wich mo paſtoboard, onal 
it full of holes with a bodkin, and put in them 
powder öf arſenick and honey mixed together: 
having the boxes on the trees, and it will kill 
them. You muſt be careful the holes are not 
made too large, leſt the 1055 get in, and be poi- 
ſoned. 

Or, hang ; a Nass bottle i in a tree, with a little 
honey in it, or other ſweet liquor, and it will 13 
bring the ants into it, which you muſt ** and 
waſh, and Blage there again. | 
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"Set tiles, bricks: Wears” Rol again the 
walls, pales, &. and they will: creep: under them 
for ſhelter. About Michael mas they get to ſuch; ,_.* 
* for ſecurity the whole Winter, except you. 5 
S N 3 | "9 
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prevent it by deftroying them in | Deceindery. 
which is the eaſieſt, . beſt and ſureſt N to ge⸗ 
ſtroy them. 

Ir, look for wem by break of day, or after 
rain; then they come out of the earth to feed, 
and are eaſily killed. 

Alſo, obſerve not to pluck that fruit they have 
begun with, but let it alone, for they will end 
that before they e another. 


i 4 ; * 8 +$ : 1 4. 7 
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To prevent Flies taxing Cattle. 
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© Boil bay-berries in oil, and anoint n with 
It, and they will never fit on catile; or, wet the 
hair of horſes with the juice of the leaves of 
gourd at Midſummer, and they will not moleſt 
them? If cattle! are anointed with the juice of 
| atſemart, flies will not come near _ though 
. It is has heat or Summers, . 
8 7 a OT | 
| of 3 2104 Nis TEE rhe Bu. | EI | 
"To dfroy ae. 105 
Phce boss, horns; erabs, or lobſter's de 
40 branches of trees, aud they will creep into 
ahem ; early in the morning take them gently 
off and ſhake them into à tub of We or on the 
ous. and tread on them. 
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To defiroy Waſps end Hornets that detriment Bees, 


In Spring or Sumar; before they are increaſ-' 
4, deſtroy the old ys, for a few increaſe to a 
_  akitude, . | 
„ v. | e Or, 
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Or, ſcald them, if in the thatch or hollow tree, 
or {moak them with any IE combuſtible 
matter. | 

Or, put eyder, verjuice, or. [ſome ab in a 
Mort necked phial, and you may catch many in- 
it. Alſo lay ſweet apples, beaſts intrails, or other 
fleſh, or treacle in an earthern diſh, and a little 
water mixed with it, or any thing they love, and 
they will flock apts it, that you may ay AP 
At once. | 

Or, put pieces of lighted brimſtone raps into 
the waſps holes, where the 5 lies, Nen then fill 
it up with earth. 

Swallows are great enemies to bees ; therefore. 


| then care to pero eg their _—_ wherever N find 
them. Ls 


2 * , * 


75 deftro Quit h 
Shut your windows cloſe in Summer 1 


- the evening, and ſmoak your rooms with brim- 


ſtone, and burn ſtra in them, and they will Py 
into the flame, or be choaked. — 927 
Or, the ſmoak of burnt fern will drive away 
gnats, ſerpents, and other venemous creatures. 
Or, aſh- leaves hung up ina room attracts them, 
that they are leſs troubleſome z- alſo, balls made 
of new horſe-dung, and laid in a room, will do 
the ſame ; by this means you may overwhelm 
them with a wy ane e hem ry. 


* — 
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77 de Aroy Worms. 


Water, wherein the leaves and ſeeds of hemp: 
are ſodden, ſprinkled on earth, will bring them 
out! 

Or, ſea water ſprinkled on the ground kills. 

them. Some, ſay ſoot ſtrewed on the ground kills 
them. Others commend chalk and lime, ſtrewed 
on the ground. | 

Take a quantity of green walnut huſks, nnd 
rub: them on a brick or tile, holditig them at the 

bottom of a pail of water till the water is become 

bitter, which ſprinkled on the ground will bring 

the worms out in a quarter of an hour. i 

Or, water your garden with the brine of ſalt 
meat, and it kills them; or, with a ftrong. lixi- 
vium made of aſhes ; or lay aſhes or lime about 
any plant, and neither ſnails nor worms will come 
near it; as the moiſture weakens, you may renew 
it. Some ſmoak their holes with ox or cow 


dung; or the mother of oil ſprinkled on their 


holes kills them. 


Or, after rain or ſun- ſet, gather them when | 


ü we come out of their dens; and kill them. | 


r, ſet the leaves and ſeeds of hemp in water, G 


and fprinkle it on the earth, brings forth worms. 
Or, take a poker, with two prongs is beſt, and 
Rick it in the ground, and ſhake it well, brings 
er yerws ; N and 9 8 is- the —_ 


To whe Wins in 8 
Lay a fea onion about the trees, to preſerve 
them from worms ; if they come naturally, bull's- 


81, or hog 8 dung mingled with man's Ws 
| and 


1 
RIO 
* G — rot. a. i_@a * — Mas — , © i 13 


e 
and poureed to the roots; deſtroys them; but if 
they are hard to deſtroy, the bark muſt be digged 
into with a breſs pin, or ſuch like tool, and 
tended till the point take upon the worms, and 
drives them from the place; but where there is 
_ a place ulcerated, ſtop it with ox dung: an apple 
tree plant, the root being anointed . with bull's 
gaul, they and their fruit will be free from worms. 


Te prevent Worms eating Cheſts of Drawers or 
Se; HL „„ 
Rub them with linſeed oil; or rub them with 
wormwood, rue, or other bitter herbs, preſerves 
them; and all wooden houſhold ſtuff, that is rub- 
bed with, the lees of linſeed oil, and poliſhed 
will look pleaſant.. u Bag nn 
Aide 52 id dai SER: e 

To deſtroy Polecats. 

If you can conveniently have a channel about 
your pigeon houſe, it will le them and all 
other fowl, for no beaſt of prey will teke the 
water. e WM Rv CALI FP POO eier 


a 1 


4 4 


Or, ſome make a dead fall to take them, which | 
8 


is made of a ſquare piece of wood, weighing 4 

br 50 pounds; they bore a hole in the middle of 
the upper ſide, and ſet a crooked hook faſt in it; 
alſo they ſet four forked ſtakes faſt in the ground, 
and they lay two ſticks acroſs, on which ſticks lay 
a ſtrong ſtaff to hold the dead fall up to the crook, 


and under this crook they put a ſhort ſtick, and 
faſten a line to it, and this line muſt reach down 


to the bridge 'beldw ; and this bridge you muſt 
make about hve or fix inches broad. Then fet 
on both fides of this fall boards or pales, or hedge 


it with cloſe rods, and make it ten or twelve 


* inches 


[ 
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inches high; let me paſſage be no wider than 


the fall is broad. Les 


1 To rey Badgers. 
_ + Badgers are pernicious creatures, and deftroy 
+ SR; pigs; n pelt, 
Some take them in a ſte trap, or a fpring i as 
, re 
Others make a pit-fall five feet deep, and four 
long, making it long at the top and bottom, and 
wider in the middle; then cover it with ſome 
{mall ſticks and leaves, fo that he may fall in 
when he comes on it. Sometimes a fox is taken 
n Dio ug 4 57 an 2:76 748 
{> Others hunt the badger to his hole in a moon- 
light night, and dig him out. 
Hedge-hogs always make their cave or cabbin 

contrary to the wing. 


' 2 To deftr oy Foxes, | 
Take a ſheep's. pauneh, and tie it to à long 


Rick, then rub your ſhoes well upon it, that he 


may not ſent your ſweaty: feet; draw this paunch 
after you as a trail, a mile or more, and bring it 
near ſome thick headed tree; leave your paunch, 
and get into the tree with a gun, and as it begins 
to be dark, you will ſee him come after the ſcent 
of the trail, where you may ſhoot him : draw the 
trail if you can to the windward of the tree, 
The beſt way is, to ſet a ſteel trap in the plain 
part oſ a large field, out of the way of all paths, 
yet. nat near a hedge, ar any ſhelter : then open 


the trap, ſet it on the ground, and cut out juſt 


the form thereof in a turf, and take out ſo. much 
earth as to make room to ſtay it; then cover it 
| 1 i again 


- 6-08 } | 
again very neatly with the turf you cut out; and 
as the joint of the turf will not cloſe exactly, get 


ſome mould of a new caſt up mole- hill, and put it 


cloſe round the turf, ſticking ſome graſs in it as 
if it there grew; make it curious and neat, that 
it might even deceive yourſelf, Ten or twelve 


yards from the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter. 


ſome of the mole-hill mold very thin, on a place 
fifteen or fixteen inches ſquare ; then on theſe 
places, and where the irap is placed, lay three or 
four ſmall bits of cheeſe, and inen with a ſheep's 
paunch draw a trail of a mile or two long to each 
of the three places, and from thence to the trap, 
that the fox may come to one of theſe places firſt, 
for then he wiil approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never fail of him. Be ſure let 


your trap*be looſe, that he may draw it to ſome. 
hedge or covert, or he will bite off his leg and be 


gone. 


To make a Spring Trap. 


Tie a ſtring to ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground, 
and to this ſtring make faſt a ſmall, ſhort ſtick, 
made thin on the upper fide, with a noteh at the 
lower end of it; then ſet another ſtick faſt in the 
ground, with a nitch underit ; then bend down, 
the pole, and let both the nicks or notches join as 


flight as may be; then open the nooſe of the 
ſtring, and fix it in his pur or walk ; and if you 
lay pieces of cheeſe, fle 

entice him that way. 


Or, greaſe the foals of your ſhoes with bog's 
fat a little broiled, and as you come from the 


| wood, drop in ſeveral places as you paſs, a ok 


* 


; and ſuch like, it will 
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them when they are there, 
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cf roaſted ſwine's liver, dipt in honey, drawing 


after you a dead cat, and he'} follow you, ſo that 


A Hook to take a Fox tied to a tree. © 


This hook is made of large wire, and turns on 


a ſwivel, like the collar of a greyhound ; it is 
frequently uſed in cfching wolves, but oftener 
for the fox. They hang it from the ground fo 
high that he muſt leap to catch it; and bait it 
with fleſh, liver, cheeſe, &c. and if you run a 
trail with a ſheep's paunch, as before directed, it 
will draw him the more eaſily to the bait, 


Methods of taking ſmall Birds with lime-twigs, 


Cut down the main branch or bough of any 
buſhy tree, whoſe branch and twigs are long, 
thick, ſmooth and ſtraight, without either pricks 
or knots ; when you have picked off the leaves, 
make the twigs neat and clean, then take the 
bird lime, well mixed and wrought together with 
gooſe-greaſe, or capon's, which being warmed, 
lime every twig therewith within four fingess of 
the bottom. Th | . 
The body from whence the branches have their 


- riſe muſt be untouched with lime. | 


| You muſt be careful not to daub your twigs 
with two much lime, for that will give as much 
diſtaſte to the birds, as too little will not hold 

Having ſo done, place your bruſh in ſome: 
quickſet, or dead hedge, near the town's end,, 


| back yard, old houſe, or the like; for theſe are 
the reſorts of ſmall birds in the Spring-time. In 


the Summer and harveſt in groves, buſhes, or, 


white 


-- 


5 


. 
6 
( 
| 


1 e a as... ite. 


E 
white thern trees, quickſet hedges, near cotn 


fields, fruit trees, flax and hemp lands; and in 


the Winter, about houſes, hovels, barns, ſtacks 


or other places, where ſtand ricks of corn, or 
ſcattered chaff, &c. 


As near as you can to any of theſe haunts, 
plant your lime buſh, and plant yourſelf alſo at a 
convenient diſtance, undiſcovered, imitating with 


you mouth ſeveral no:es of birds, which you muſt 
earn by frequent practice, walking the fields for 


that purpoſe very often, obſerving the variety of 


| ſeveral birds ſounds, eſpecially ſuch as they call 
one another by. 1 


j 


D ſcare Crows, Ravens, Jack-daws, &c. 


| Make a hole in the ground where they come, 


jet ir be about a foot deep and two feet over, and 
ſtick the long black feather of a erow, or other 


fowl, round the edges thereof, and ſome at the 


bottom; then make ſeveral of theſe holes, if the 
ground be large, and it will fright them away, 
Dead crows hung up will much affright them; 
but among cherry-trees and other fruit trees; 
draw aline from tree to tree, and in various places 
faſten a black feather, and this will do. 


To take Bulfinches, Goldfinches, k. 


The bulfinch is a very pernicious bird, and in 
the Spring will make great deftrution among the 
plum and currant trees. The beſt way to take 


Goldfinches F 


them is to lime the toige, 225 
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: Goldfinches are! as bad for gooſeberry buds, 
and muſt be taken the ſame way. 

Sparrows are great devourers of corn; ue tte 
ſeme n ſor and all. 1 9250 {mall binde. 


P e — a Fr lines 55 anther that i is 
1 py may be cured. 


Take three plants of that herb which 3 is called 


roſe-plantain, and having chopped it ſmall with 
a proper quantity of butter, let the dog that is 


bit take it the firſt day; the ſecond day give him 


five plants ordered as before ; the next day ſeven. 
T he following are the evident fi 1gns by which 


a mad dog may be known, and likewiſe avoided. 


A mad dog is ſeeming]y rapacious and thirſty, 

t-eats and drinks nerbing 4 z his eyes are fierce 
and flaming z he hangs down his ears and thruſts 
out his tongue: froths much at the mouth, and 
barks at his ſhadow : oftentimes runs along 7 
a melancholy .countenance, without barking a 


all ; frequently. pants for breath, as if tired Sh 


running carxies his tail bent inwards; runs 


- without diſtinction againſt all he meets, with 
great fury, and bites ; hurtying on in a haſty, 
uncertain courſe, Dogs that are well are afraid, 
and fly both at the fight and barking of one that 


is mad, The brit mad and in a dog is an 
unuſual Hem One. | 


5 5 
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Receipt to eure Poultry Aung with any venemous 
Warms, or other poiſonous Thing. 


This you perceive by their lounging and ſwel- 
ling ; in which cafe anoint them with. rue and 
barter mixt * 150 


To prevent your 14 50 om * pealed by una, 


Rabbits, or other Animals. 


; Take tar, which mix with any kind of creaſe, 
and boil it over the fire ſo as both may incorpo- 
rate, then with a bruſh daub over the ſtem of the 
trees as high as they can reach; do this in No- 
vember, and it will ſecure the. * for the whole 
year, it being the dont fime Srv when they 
en ee 


* 


75 cure hs Pp ts Pay, 


A+ pipi is 2 white thin-leale growing on thee tip 
of the tongue, and will. hinder poultry from 


feeding. It is eaſy to be diſcerned, and proceeds 


generally from drinking dle- water, or for 
want of water, or eating filthy meat. The cure 
is, to pull off the ſcate with your wal, and 
| GED ub the e wen . | 
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The rup is 8 known by the ſtaring or 
turning of the feathers backwards. To cure this 


you muſt pull away the feathers, and open the 


ſore, thruſt out the core, and then waſh the place 
with falt and Ws” or with brine, 


—_ | | To 


0 0 me '} 


To cure the r 


The flux ih poult poultry comes with eating tos 
much moiſt. meat. T he cure yy to give them 
peas and bran, — 


To cure a floppage i in the belly. 


This is a diſtemper contrary to the flux, nd 


affects them ſo that they cannot move, To cure 


it, you muſt anoint the vents, and then give 
them ſmall bits of bread, or corn, ſteeped ig 


ur ine. 


7. cure Lie. 4 
17 your 3 be much troubled with Nees i as 


it is common, proceeding from corrupt food, or 


want of bathing, or fluttering in fand, aſhes, or 
ſuch like, take pepper, ſmall beaten, and mix it 


with warm water, waſh your poultry therein, 


and it will kill all ſorts of vermin. „„ 


FT cure Sore Bes! in n 


In this caſe take a leaf or two of ground- ivy. 


and chewing it well in your mouth, ſuck out the 
juice, and ſpit it into the ſore eye, and it will aſ- 


furedly heal it, as hath been often tried. 


THE 


eee witiags rn 


Shepherd 8 Barometer ; ; 


or: certain Rules to jarlge of the W 8 
grounded on fifty years experience and olſervatiens, FH 
by an ancien * on the South Downs, ng 
Suſſex. | 


HE ſun. - if the 153 ti el 480 8 it 

certainly be tokens more or leſs wind and rain 
this obſervation agrees with the old Engliſh rule; 
T If fed the ſun begins his race, eo 59S | | 
Be ſure that rain will fall APA; HEE PAY 


Tf nord at fun-riſing, and it * nee | | 
it is a cer:ain ſign of fair weather: agreeable to 3 
this an obſervation of Pliny's, in his natural hi- | 
ſtory, which ſays If at ſun riſing the clquds;are 4 
iven away, and Fetise as it were to the welt, 
it enotes fair. weather. Fo rh 
here is an old proverb to chis purpoſe, which 
alſo deſerves. our notice: 
A red evening, and a grey morning, fet the 
Pilgrim a walking. X EE 
Clouds. Little round clouds like a dapple 3 
grey, and at the ſame time a north- wind n. 145 
ae fair weather for a ſew days a 1 
Lord Bacon ſays, he had —ꝗ— obſerved, that | 
i clouds appear white, and fly.to the north weſt, 14 
We ha generally 1 Hot days of fine weather. 7 | } 
| 


3 £24 One 


0 
One of our old Engliſh minor poets ſays, (and it 
generally holds good) . — - 


If woollen fleeces ſpread the heavenly way, 
Be ſure, no rain diſturbs the Summer day. 


And Pliny, to the ſame purpoſe ſays: 
| 8 If the ſun be ſurrounded with an iris, or circle 
| of white clouds, and they equally fly away, tis a b 
ſign of fair weather. 


And this old Englifh proverb is often right : 


In the decay ofthe moon, | 
Agcloudy morning bodes a fair afternoon. 


Large clouds, like rocks, denote large mowers: 
this is an old obſervation, and generally proves 
true: in one of our old kalendars it is expreſſed 
thus: 5 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth's refrefh'd by frequent ſhowers. 


But the quotations from other obſervers do not 
in the leaſt diminiſh the credit of our ſhepherd, 
Who certainly made his obſervations from nature 
and experience, and then compared them with 

what others Fad wrote before him.  _ 
If the weather be hazy, and the wind falls 
away, and ſmall clouds increaſe, depend on much 

rain, and that foon. 2 

If large clouds break away, decreaſe in bulk, 
4 and aſcend higher in the atmoſphere, it is a certain 
* <Hgn of fair, pleaſant weather. The large black 
"clouds in Summer evenings, which ſeemingly 
* Abreaten much rain over night, are frequently 


. 


6 


reſolved into dews, and produce a very miſty 
morning, and a fine warm day. 12832 
Miſts. When they riſe in low ground, and 
ſoon: vaniſh, nothing is a ſurer ſign of fair wea- 
ther ; when they are heavy, riſe ſlowly, and keep 
viſible on the hill-tops, they are ſoon condenſed, 
and fall down in rain, which, however, ſeldom 
laſts long. „„ Bet tg RIB a 
A miſt in the morning, before ſun- riſing, and 
at or about the full of the moon, betides fair 
weather; but if miſts appear in the new moon, 
you may depend on more or leſs rain in the old; 
and when they ariſe in the old, there is generally 
rain in the new. HE ; | 
Winds. South-weſt winds and rain, north- 
eaſt winds and fair weather, generally come toge- 
ther; and in nine years time I haye obſerved; 
there is as much ſouth-weſt as north-eaſt wind';z 
conſequently, as many wet years as dry ones. 
If the wind gets into the north-eaſt, and te- 
mains three days without rain, it generally con- 
tiaues in that quarter for nine or ten days, which 
will be fair; and then it commonly turns to the 
ſouth, and ſome rain follow o s. 
If the wind ſhifts from the ſouth to the north- 
eaſt, and it rains at the ſame time, and continues 
north-eaft but two days without rain, it com- 
monly abides chiefly in that quarter for "yy and 
ſometimes three mont s. 
If the wind has been chiefly north for two 
months, and then comes to the fouth, you may 
expect a few fine days notwithſtanding ; but if it 
continues ſouth five or ſix days, depend on rain: 
but if it turns to the north again, it is undoubt = 
er dy 17 
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If the wind ſbifte from the north to the ſouth 
in a few days without rain, and turns north 
again with rain, returns to the ſouth ih one or 
two: days, and ſo on for. two or three times keeps 
ſnifting, it will afterwards Ax grad or ſouth weft 


two months or more. 


A week of fair weather, ich a heh wine; 
forbodes a great drought, eſpecially if there hes 
been much rain out of the ſouth before. 
When the north wind firſt clears the air, which 
generally. happens once a week,; you may depend 
9D. a fair day or two. © 

Clouds. In; Sumcher, or Autumn, when the 
wind has been in the ſouth two or three days, 
and the weather, very hot, and the clouds riſe one 
above another, with white tops, like battlemen-s 
of a tower, - and! joined 'together, and black on 
os bills, degnng on thunder _ rain very ſpee- 

IZV a 5:54 
- You may ſamecieads. 10 two clouds one to 
the left, another to the right, which denotes a 
ſudden ſhower: - 44,84 

When clouds float in a ſerene: ey, you may 
expel winds, and if they riſe from the ſouth, 
depend on rain; and if you fee chem driving at 
ſun- ſet, come — what quarter they will, de- 
pend on a: tempeſt approaching. Clouds that 
have a duſky hue, anda move flowly, are Jaden 
with hail; if they have. a blue caſt, with large 
hail; if yellow, mall. Lord Bacon remitrked, 
that the proverbs are the philoſophy of the com- 
mon people, and as; many are founded on eK. 
perience, and are undoubtedly true; ſuch are 
wan our notice, N to de E r 
N 5 > Thi 
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The ſafter it rains, the ſooner it will be over, 


and ſudden rains never laſt lozg. But when the 


air grows thick, and the ſun, moon and ſtars 


ſhine dim, then it is like to rain fix hours ſueceſ- 


_ ſively. h 


— 


If it begins raining in the ſouth, attended wich 


a bigh wind for two or three hours, and after- 


wards falls, but the rain continues, it will in all 


probability laſt for ten hours or more, unleſs a 
ſtrong north wind ſhould riſe, which generally 
clears the air, and carries off the rain; theſe 
rains ſeldom happen above once a year. 7 


* 
1 


When it rains an hour or two b fore ſun-riſing, | 


it generally clears before noon, and continues ſo 
the whole day: but if the rain ſet in an hour or 
two after ſun-riſing, it generally rains all day, 


begins, then it ſeldom laſts long. : 


unleſs the rainbow appears a little before the rain 


Oy Spring and Summer, 


If. the laſt twenty days of February and 3 


1 
— 


firſt days of March be chiefly rain, then the 


Spring and Summer are generally wet. 

A rainy Winter betokens a dry Autumn; 4 
dry Spring denotes a rainy Winter. 
When October and November are warm and 
rainy, January and February are froſty and cold: 
but if October and November be ſnow and froſt, 


— 


then January and February are open and mid. 


As the following old proverbs are in ſome 


meaſure true, they ought not to be forgot, and 
are thetefore here inſerted, "1 


If the graſs grows in Janiveer, {Tv 
= It grows the worle for't all the year. 


; 
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The Welchthan had rather ſee his dam on the bier, 
Than to ſee a fair Februeer. 
March wind, and May ſun, 
Makes clo aths white, and maids dun, 
When April blows his horn, 
Its good for both hay and corn. 
An April flood, | © 
Carries away: the frog and her brood. 
A cold May and a wind y, FR 
Makes a full barn and a findy. 
A May flood 
Never did „ 
A ſwarm of: bees in Moy, FR ENT 
Is worth a load of- 17 e 
But a ſwarm in July . 
Ls not worth "Sv l 


oy e ; 


To firw the approach of wet and 45 Waather. 


Take a piece of dry whipcord, and tie a plum 


bet at che end, Jy 5 1 againſt a wainſcot, or dry 
wall, and draw. a li 


moderate. weather, that is, when neither very 
dry nor very wet; and when it is like to be wet 


weaker, the plumbet will be above the line, and 


hen dry, it will reach below the line ; but what 
. better, take a pair of ſcales, in one put a braſs 
pound weight, in the other a pound of dry ſalt; 
5 there be a ſhelf or board under the ſcales to 
prevent their ſinking too low, and when It is in- 
dclined to rain, the ſcale with the ſalt will fink the 
| loweſt ; when inclined to dry, the ſcale with the 
braſs weight will has up the falt, ____ 
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ne under it, exactly at the 
Lets where the plumbet reaches; do this in 
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Bat - Fowling, the manner of it. 
Ohlerre where theſe birds rooſt in great num- 
.n- Obers, as they generally do in ſhrubs, hedges, 
or trees; then go in à dark night, and have 
_ wicker with a handle to hold on high, in which 
place pieces of link or great candle, to make a 
great light ; ſome bave a pan to make a fire, and 
carry it at their back; but then one muſk put fire 
on as faſt as it burns out; then let one go with + 
pole, and beat the contrary fide, and two or three 
with you, carrying long boughs; and when they 
are unfooſt<d with beating, they will come flying 


about the light, ſo that they with the bbugh may 
eaſily ſtrike them down; if among ſhrubs, as in . 
a wood, let one on each fide beat at a pretty dif- * L 
tance, This muſt be done in a pure ſtill night; 
Depth of Winter is the beſt for this ſport. Some 
uſe nets made like a racket at the end of poles 
with which they are eaſily knocked down. 
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A Secret to hinder pigeons: from quitting 1 


AKE the head and feet of a gilt goat, and 
"* oil them toggther till the fixſh ſeparates 
from the bone; take this fleſh and boil it again 
in the ſame liquor, till the whole is conſumed; _ * 
| bruiſe. into this decoction, which is very thick, 
_ ſome potter's earth, out of which you are to take 
all the ſtones, vetch, gung, hemp, ſoot and 
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corn ; the whole muſt be kneaded together, and 
reduced to a paſte of dough, which form into; 
ſmall loaves about the thickneſs of two fiſts, and 
dry them in the ſun or oven, and take care they 
do not burn; when they are baked, lay them in 
ſeveral parts of the pigeon- houſe, and as ſoon as 
they are ſet there, the pigeons will amuſe them- 
felves with pecking them, and finding ſome taſte 
therein which pleaſes them, they will not after- 
wards Jeave it but with regret. Others take a 


bandful of ſalt, which they candy, and af.erwards | 


put into the pigeon-houſe, Some take a goat's 
bead, and boil it in water with alt, cummin, 
hemp and urine ; and then expoſe it in the pi- 


"rei - houſe, with which they amuſe the pigeons. 


aftly, there are thoſe who fry millet in honey, 


and add a little water thereto to prevent. its 


burning too; this preparation is a repaſt to them, 
and will cauſe them to have ſuch an affection for 


Ga their ordinary habitation, that they will be ſo far 


8 


from abandoning it themſelves, that they will 
> draw e N to it. | 


